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get organised! 


Global Protest against Iraq war, Saturday 20 March 

JOIN THE NEW ZEALAND ACTIONS... 


AUCKLAND 

Assemble bottom 
of Queen St at 12 
noon. March to 
Town Hall for rally. 

Organised by Global 
Peace & Justice Auckland. 
Contact John by email 
jbminto@xtra.co.nz or 
phone 846 3173. 


ROTORUA 

Assemble City Focus 
atl2 noon. March to 
nearby Labour Party 
office with petition. 

Organised by Anti-War 
Movement. Contact Paul 
by email rpac@ihug.co.nz 
or pnone 021-1811 325. 


WELLINGTON 

Assemble in Civic 
Square at 11.30am 
for march. 

Organised by Peace Action 
Wellington. Email 
peacewellington@hotmail.com 
or phone 566 8538. 


CHRISTCHURCH 

Rally at Museum, 
Rolleston Av, at 
2pm. March to the 
Square. 

Organised by Peace Action 
Network. Email 
pannz@yahoogroups.com 
or phone 981 5178. 


Refugees welcome - not lying politicians 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 

The forced resignation of Li- 
anneDalziel will be welcomed 
by most people. 

D alziel and her I mmigration 
Service officials ran a black 
propaganda campaign to de¬ 
port Ahmed Zaoui to arrest 
and torture by A Igeria's mili¬ 
tary rulers, and to expel a teen¬ 
age girl to Sri Lanka to face 
family sexual abuse. 

We found out last July that 
immigration officials were 
scheming to "lie in unison” to 
the media about the Zaoui 
case. 

Last month, D alziel was 
caught out lying about leaking 
a letter from the Sri Lankan 
girl's lawyer to the media in a 
sickening bid to whip up pub¬ 
lic hostility against this rape 
victim. 

Helen Clark tried desper¬ 
ately to save D alziel, and only 
gave her the shove when there 
was no other choice. Yet the 
prime minister didn't lift a fin¬ 
ger to save the abused girl. 

It turns out that immigration 
officials' claims that the girl 
was in a fit state to travel were 
false, as were their assurances 
about her safety back in Sri 
Lanka. 

These cases are in the same 
mould as the most famous im¬ 
migration lie of recent times - 
the A ustralian government's 
claim that theTampa refugees 
threw their own children over¬ 
board to gain public sympathy. 

The worst fear of govern- 
mentsisthatrefugeeswill gain 
"sympathy".They try to make 
us afraid that refugees are "ter¬ 
rorists", or that they will take 
jobsand housing away from us 

Even in the case of the Sri 


Lankan girl, who's clearly no 
threat to anyone, they claim 
that N ew Z ealand can't afford 
to be seen as a "soft touch" by 
letting victims of sexual abuse 
into the country. 

The fear that Zaoui might 
speak to the media is one of 


their justifications for keeping 
him locked up. 

But governments don't see 
anything wrong with smearing 
refugees through the media. 

Refugees should be wel¬ 
come - it's lying politicians 
who need to be kicked out. 


A totally different person 

by GRANT MORGAN 


m 


I knew Lianne Dalziel when she was secre¬ 
tary of the Canterbury Hotel & Hospital 
Workers Union. Back then, she was a car¬ 
ing and honest advocate of workers 

As the national organiser of the Anti- 
Compact Campaign in 1988-90, I worked 
with her (and many others) to successfully 
convince an overwhelming majority of 
union members to oppose a sell-out alliance between the 
Council of Trade Unions executive and the Rogernomics 
Labour government, friend of the corporate elite. 

The Lianne Dalziel that I knew in those days was a totally 
different person to the wretched liar and heartless politi¬ 
cian who deported a teenage rape victim last month. 

What caused this change in her personality and in her 
politics? Becoming a Labour MP and later a cabinet minister, 
separated from the grassroots struggles that once kept her 
honest, working inside a government committed to helping 
the bosseswho run capitalism. It'sthat simple. 


AUCKLAND 


International 
Working 
Women’s Day 

NOON on 8 March 

Support the Fair Pay campaign. 
Rally 12 noon at Aotea Square. 
Called bytheNZ NURSES 
ORGANISATION 

EVENING of 8 March 

Rally 5.30pm at Aotea Square 


COP STORIES 


Got a story of police 
violence to tell? 
Contact Socialist 
Worker Monthly 
Review. Our next 
issue will examine 
the 'culture' of the 
police and the 
system they serve. 

EMAIL 

socialist-worker@pl.net 

PHONE 

(09) 634 3984 

POST 

Box 13-685 Auckland 


SOCIALIST WORKER MONTHLY REVIEW 

Editor-in-chief: Grant Morgan. 

Editorial team: Grant Brookes, David Colyer, Vaughan Gunson and Daphne 
Lawless. 

Special thanks this issue to Green M P Sue Bradford, NZ labour commentator 
Chris Trotter, English socialist Chris Harman and Australian socialists Tom 
Orsag and Rohan Pearce. 

We welcome your contributions. Email copy to socialist-worker@pl.net or post 
to Box 13-685 Auckland or phone the Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984. 
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hear this 


Tapping popular discontent 

W ITH ONE "race" speech, Don Brash turned NZ politics 
upside down. Suddenly, National's leader has pulled his 
party from the doldrums into pole position, say the polls. 

The foreshore tussle and widerTreaty of Waitangi issues had been 
identified as popular irritants by the N ational Party's own polling. 

B rash did what business politiciansthe world over do - jump on a 
"race” issue and ride it into power. Such a divide-and-rule strategy 
splits the working class along "race” lines while shifting attention 
away from ruling class privilege and power. 

National'sleadertoreuptheTreaty"partnership" between M aori 
and theCrown which, until then, all mainstream politicianshad agreed 
was the constitutional foundation of the New Zealand state. 

Yet it took from 27 January, the date of his" race" speech, to a NZ 
Herald interview on 21 February before Brash showed any clarity 
that ripping up theTreaty meant N ew Zealand faced a constitutional 
void. 

This long delay reveals Brash as unprepared for the volcanic 
reaction to his speech. H e had, no doubt, expected to exploit a "race" 
theme for measured poll rises. Instead, he kindled raw emotions 
among grassroots folk sick of being sidelined by the country's 
decision-makers. 

T HE STRENGTH of popular feeling meant that Brash's denial 
of a Treaty "partnership" couldn't remain just political point 
scoring. Instead, Brash took up the call fora new "constitution 
for the 21st century". 

This constitutional controversy will grow in importance, and so 
weaken the legal basis of the NZ state, at a time of growing social 
discontent. 

Signs of discontent are everywhere. Many communities 
mobilised against Labour's plans to shut rural schools. Lots of unions 
are now going for nationwide collectives, like nurses, primary teachers, 
tertiary staff, the E ngineersand U nite, reflecting a sour mood among 
workers. In the biggest Rates Revolt in New Zealand history, tens of 
thousandsare refusing to pay theAuckland Regional Council's bills. 

The same general discontent that Brash tapped into with his 
divide-and-rule "race" strategy isalso fueling the growth of RA M ,a 
broad political coalition against theA RC's business councillors. 

M any grassroots A ucklanders who feel that B rash's call for "one 
law for all" voices theirfeelingsof social exclusion arealso responding 
warmly to RA M 'scampaign against theA RC's business politicians. 

Brash and RAM are tapping into the same mood of grassroots 
discontent, but they're talking different languages N ational's leader 
is slamming "M aori privilege" while RAM is organising against 
business privilege. 

This is the sort of practical battlefield where the contest of ideas 
will be fought out and decided. 
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political race 


Brash's race into 
constitutional void 



by GRANT MORGAN 

M ainstream politi¬ 
cians are locked in 
a shrill and shifting 
debate over the future 
shape of the NZ state. 

0 n 27J anuary, D on B rash's 
"one law, one nation" attack on 
"M aori privilege" smashed like 
a large-calibre shell into the 
political psyche of the country. 

The ka-booooom of N ation- 
al's big gun followed a long 
campaign of sniping by 
Winston Peters and Richard 
Prebble at race-based targets 
like "M aori separatism", the 
"Asian invasion" and others 
who dilute "New Zealand's 
identity". 

The governing Labour 
Party had long been aping the 
right by "tightening up" on im¬ 
migration, code words for 
screening out more A sian ap¬ 
plicants. 

So L abour cabinet ministers 
fronted last month's soulless 
expulsion of a broken Sri 
Lankan teenager fleeing years 
of rape by family members. 
0 ne minister said the deported 
girl didn't deserve "one jot of 
public sympathy". 

B ut Labour had a soul when 
it came to Maori, went the 
party line. Labour's leaders 
drew much political legitimacy 
from a "partnership between 
M aori and theCrown" flowing 
from theTreaty of Waitangi. 

L AST JUNE, the Court of 
Appeal ruled that 
Maori claims for cus¬ 
tomary foreshore title could 
go to the Maori Land Court. 

It set off a constitutional 
tidal wave that rolled over the 
system's power brokers. 

J udgesand politicians were 
atoddsover who should deter¬ 
mine foreshore rights. 

State bureaucrats were 
struck dumb, while the media 
was awash with controversy 
over constitutional issues. 

B ig business came out sol¬ 
idly against any Treaty-based 
foreshore concessions to 
M aori. 

After years of Labour su¬ 
premacy in the polls, all of a 
sudden the prime minister was 
frantically trying to keep her 


head above water. 

Prodded by right-wing poli¬ 
ticians rallying support around 
the slogan "one standard of 
citizenship”, Helen Clark at 
first promised to legislate a re¬ 
turn to the Crown's foreshore 
ownership that was assumed 
before the court decision. 

G rowing M aori anger atyet 
another raupatu (confiscation) 
fed into rumblings of protest 
inside Labour's Maori caucus 

Caught between an internal 
revolt and an external back¬ 
lash, CI ark's "kitchen cabinet" 
setoutto rally a"middle" con¬ 
stituency. 

While Labour M Ps were 
being publicly caned at hui 
with Maori, senior ministers 
and state officials were quietly 
stitching together an elaborate 
fabric of "customary rights", 
"customary title" and "public 
domain". 

What this draft policy would 
mean in practice became a roll¬ 
ing debate between some of 
the country's sharpest lawyers. 
M ost people were left on the 
sidelines scratching their 
heads 

Labour's "middle" course 
satisfied neither of the oppos¬ 
ing camps. 

The slogans of the right be¬ 
came more influential among 
non-M aori grassroots people, 
including traditional Labour 
voters, who felt excluded from 


Labour's foreshore consulta¬ 
tions with M aori. 

I n the midst of this political 
flux, Brash rolled lameduck 
N ational leader B ill E nglish in 
a tightly-contested coup. D riv¬ 
ing change at the top was the 
party's worst-ever poll results, 
only half of Labour's 

B RASH WON on the sin¬ 
gle vote of National's 
only Maori MP, 
Georgina te Heu Heu - later 
dumped as Maori affairs 
spokesperson when she 
balked at Brash's assault on 
the Treaty's "principles". 

Not many even in Nation¬ 
al's caucus believed that B rash, 
a former R eserve B ank gover¬ 
nor, would sieze the imagina¬ 
tion of an electorate mostly at 
odds with his "more market" 
extremism. 

A nd for months the B rash- 
led National Party did little 
better in the pol Is than before, 
despite the fury of the fore¬ 
shore storm. 

Then, in latejanuary, came 
B rash's "race" speech which 
electrified the political atmos¬ 
phere. 

National's leader slammed 
Labour for promoting a "ra¬ 
cially divided nation, with two 
sets of laws" which gave M aori 
"special privileges". 

TheTreaty "did not create 
a partnership" between M aori 


and the Crown, he declared. 

B rash promised to axe "di¬ 
visive race-based" laws so that 
N ew Zealand could become a 
"nation of one people, living 
under one set of laws". 

The first major poll after 
Brash's speech showed Na¬ 
tional jumping 17 points to 
overtake Labour for the first 
time in years. 

11 was the biggest swing for 
a party since polling began. 

Perhaps even more telling 
was a H erald poll asking 
Pakeha if they support Brash's 
proposalsto remove racial dis¬ 
tinctions from government 
services 75% give the thumbs 
up to Brash. 

L ABOUR'S politicians are 
scrambling to counter 
the stunning impact of 
Brash's speech. 

Their first reaction was to 
label him a Kiwi clone of 
Pauline H anson, A ustralia's 
notorious racist politician. 

Butthis merely added to the 
sour mood of grassroots peo¬ 
ple listening to B rash because 
they felt excluded from La¬ 
bour's remoulding of foreshore 
rights. A fter B rash's attack on 
the "special privileges" of 
M aori, many felt that at long 
last a major politician was voic¬ 
ing their feelings of social ex¬ 
clusion. 

Of course, what Brash 
wasn't saying is that grassroots 
Maori feel a similar sense of 
social exclusion, mixed up with 
the battered mana of a people 
often beaten but never 
crushed. 

It's hardly surprising that 
grassroots people, regard less of 
ethnicity, should feel shut out 
from the workings of the NZ 
state. 

Two decades of dizzying 
changes have been forced 
down our throats by arrogant 
politicians. Both Labour and 
National governments have 
expanded market forces at the 
expense of human beings.The 
inevitable result is massive dis¬ 
content at the grassroots just 
looking for a focus 

U sing his pulling power as 
National's leader, Brash pro¬ 
vided a focus - M aori. 

A nd that's a "natural" tar- 
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political race 


get for this crony of the corpo¬ 
rate elite, the only big winners 
of the last two decades No-one 
has ever accused B rash of not 
being true to his class, who al¬ 
ways profit from divisions 
among the people they rule. 

C ENTRAL TO Brash's 
strategy is diverting 
popular discontent 
away from the class privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by his rich and 
powerful mates. 

So, along with his attack on 
"M aori privilege", hedeclared: 
"In New Zealand we are al¬ 
most devoid of cl ass structure." 

H is whitewash of the grow¬ 
ing gap between rich and poor 
exposes Brash as a class war¬ 


leged. 

"They're for the rich, and 
we' re fo r the rest," he d eel ared. 

Labour wants to refocus 
popular discontent on B rash's 
close ties with the corporate 
elite, who turn most people off. 

The finance minister will 
make a backpocket pitch for 
working cl ass votes with a mid¬ 
year "Budget for Battlers". 

But Clark's new "business 
friendly" minister of labour, 
Paul Swain, is under pressure 
to retreatfrom slight legislative 
concessions to unions. 

Labour's new criticism of 
classprivilegeisunlikelyto be 
more than a temporary tactic 
to counter the surge in Brash's 
popularity. 


create a partnership" between 
M aori and the Crown has ex¬ 
ploded the previous constitu¬ 
tional consensus of main¬ 
stream politicians 

While notingtheTreaty was 
"important in our history", 
B rash said "to suggest that it is 
an adequate substitute for a 
constitution is a mistake". 

B rash wants a new "consti¬ 
tution for the 21st century". 

N OW LABOUR'S lead¬ 
ership is also backing 
away from a "part¬ 
nership" with Maori by look¬ 
ing to axe Treaty principles 
from legislation. 

A II this leaves a massive 
constitutional void in NZ. 



rior for capitalism's rulers. It 
makes him vulnerableto coun¬ 
ter-attack from the left. 

So how is Labour respond¬ 
ing? Labour'sPauline H anson 
jibes about Brash were soon 
ditched because of negative 
feedback. 

Instead,Clark'sfaction have 
shaped a dual strategy - stress 
Brash's market extremism 
while Labour quietly retreats 
from theTreaty. 

Slamming Brash's commit¬ 
ment to a tax cut for the rich, 
Clark last month mentioned 
the word "class" for the first 
time in her prime ministership: 

"Of course he will want a 
reduction inthetop rateoftax 
because he and his mates pay 
it. That is about straight class 
interest." 

I n a swipe at B rash's right- 
wing economics, Clark vowed 
that Labour would focus on 
"need and equality - not privi¬ 
lege and privatisation". 

R iding shotgun her deputy, 
Michael Cullen, labelled Na¬ 
tional as a party for the privi¬ 


T hat's shown by the second 
strand of Clark's strategy - a 
panicky retreat from "partner¬ 
ship" with M aori, the worst-off 
group in NZ society. 

Cullen said Labour was 
likely to go back to its original 
plan of Crown ownership over 
the foreshore and seabed. 

A nd Clark placed Trevor 
M al lard in the new job of race 
relationsminister to purgelaws 
of "inappropriate" references 
to Treaty principles and cut 
"race" spending. 

O NE LABOUR MPcon- 
fided that the party's 
M aori M Ps were "ab- 
solutely gobsmacked" by 
Mallard's appointment. 

For decades, Labour M Ps 
have loudly promoted the 
"partnership between Maori 
and the Crown" as NZ's con¬ 
stitutional foundation stone. 

Itwasaview shared by their 
political opponents as well, 
even if less vocally. 

Clearly, B rash's blunt decla¬ 
ration that theTreaty "did not 


Why isthis important? Be¬ 
cause constitutional legitimacy 
is key to the political stability 
of any country. 

No system of government 
can long maintain its authority, 
even by force, if the majority 
of its citizens no longer accept 
its constitutional legitimacy. 
Ideas do matter. 

Whatever happens in the 
months ahead, the NZ state 
will never be the same in the 
wake of B rash's speech. 

The long-standing constitu¬ 
tional consensus of main¬ 
stream politicians has been re¬ 
placed by conflict and confu¬ 
sion over what the legal basis 
of the N Z state should be. 

This could lead towards a 
race war that divides working 
class people, leaving them with 
even less power than now. 

B ut a constitutional contro¬ 
versy also opens up new spaces 
for socialists to contest capital¬ 
ism's basic rules 

It's a time of danger, but 
also a time of opportunities for 
those able to seize them. 


What he said 

In his now-famous 
"race" speech, Don 
Brash spoke of "the 
dangerous drift 
towards racial 
separatism in New 
Zealand". 

The Labour 

government, he said, is 
turning the country 
into a "racially divided 
nation, with two sets 
of laws, and two 
standards of 
citizenship". 

Under Labour's 
foreshore policy, 

"Maori can now be 
owners, managers and 
regulators", giving 
them an advantage 
over rival aqua- 
businesses. 

The Treaty of 
Waitangi "did not 
create a partnership" 
between Maori and 
the Crown, he 
declared. Rather, it was 
"the launching pad for 
the creation of one 
sovereign nation". 

"We should not use 
the Treaty as a basis 
for creating greater 
civil, political or 
democratic rights for 
Maori than for any 
other New Zealander." 

He branded the 
"principles of the 
Treaty" as a recipe for 
"a racially divided 
state" w here M aori get 
"special privileges". 

While committing 
National to "a gesture 
of recompense" for 
historical wrongs done 
to Maori, Brash 
promised to "remove 
divisive race-based 
features from 
legislation". 

This would include 
axing Maori seats in 
parliament and 
legislating Crown 
ownership over the 
foreshore. 

Only then could 
New Zealand become 
"a prosperous nation 
of one people, living 
under one set of 
laws", National's 
leader concluded. 
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False focus for general discontent 


by GRANT MORGAN 

National leader Don Brash 
claims that the "special privi¬ 
leges" of M aori are creating a 
"divided nation". 

I f B rash was really con¬ 
cerned about minorities enjoy¬ 
ing "special privileges", the last 
group he would pick on would 
be M aori. 

A II serious research shows 
that M aori, as a group, lag be¬ 
hind others in terms of income, 
home ownership, education, 
jobs and life expectancy. E ven 
Brash, in passing, mentions 
"problemsof M aori socio-eco¬ 
nomic disparity". 

A nd, when left with no 
choice, he will concede that 
capitalism in New Zealand was 
built on stripping M aori of 
their land, often by force. It's 
hard to say otherwise and keep 
a straight face. 

A nd yet B rash is winning a 
bigfollowing for hisattackson 
the "special privileges" of New 
Zealand's worst-off group. 
W hy? 

Noneof Labour'smixed re¬ 
sponses explain why B rash has 
touched a nerve with so many 
people, including the 7% who 
switched from Labour to Na¬ 
tional in the poll following his 
"race" speech. 

Thislack of answersisto be 
expected from Labour politi¬ 
cians. 

A fter all, they've never been 
able to tell their supporters the 
facts of life - that Labour and 
N ational take turns at manag¬ 
ing a capitalist system which 
empowers and enriches a rul¬ 
ing elite by sidelining and ex¬ 
ploiting the grassroots major¬ 
ity. 

A s olde E nglish radical 
Samuel Plimsoll putit long ago: 
"Pigs and sheep are property, 
and property is well repre¬ 
sented in Parliament." 

Shut out from parliament 


and other centres of power 
which are reshaping the coun¬ 
try, the grassroots majority feel 
angry,frustrated and insecure. 

Brash has cleverly tapped 
into this mood. 

The National leader's call 
for "one set of laws" which 
would end "special privileges" 
struck a chord with many in the 
working class who've long felt 
powerless in the face of social 
forces outside their control. 

Now Brash has given a clear, 
even though false,focusforthe 
general discontent - Maori. 

U pset at hospital waiting 
lists and tertiary fees? Blame 
special treatment for Maori. 
Sick of counting for nothing? 
Blame state recognition of 
M aori culture. A ngry at low 
pay? Blame the Treaty griev¬ 
ance industry. 

Key to Brash's success is 
Labour's refusal to name the 
real culprit - capitalism's rul¬ 
ers 

That makes it easier for N a- 
tional's leader to make outra¬ 
geous comments like "in New 
Zealand we are almost devoid 
of class structure". 

B rash, of course, is keen to 
turn popular attention away 
from the group which easily 
hogs the most "special privi¬ 
leges" - the corporate elite he's 
been among for decades 

You know thetypesThe big 
industrialist who pays a lower 
percentage of tax than a hos¬ 
pital cleaner. 

The merchant banker who 
makes hefty donations to both 
main parties and is showered 
with influential state appoint¬ 
ments. 

A nd the economist who 
bounces between state bodies 
and corporate boards until 
ending up as Reserve Bank 
governor. 

Speaking of which, wasn't 
Brash once a Reserve Bank 
governor? 


AUTOCRATIC INSTITUTION 



The heraldic coat of arms of 
then Reserve Bank governor 
Don Brash, complete with Latin 
motto. Its autocratic echoes are 
in keeping with the 
accumulation of power by the 
Reserve Bank, which is now 
legally beyond the command of 
the elected parliament. 


'The lowest thing' 



■ JIMMY O'DEA, 
born 1935 in ireland, 
a land torn by 
sectarian feuds. Jimmy 
came to Auckland as a 
young man, becoming 
a socialist, a union 
delegate and an 
activist in Maori 
struggles like the 
Land March and 
Bastion Point. 


"It's the lowest thing to 
create racial division to 
protect class privilege." 


DON'S LAW 

Brash says he wants one law for all, 

No ifs, no buts 

I like the sound of what he says, 

Let’s have one common law, 
for - let's say - holidays. 

One universal law for brown and white 
For everyone in sight, 

The hard eyed men in suits 
The tired samoan men who clean for them at night 

The man who coughs beneath the motor with his wrench 
The fish processor with that awful stench 
The judge who frowns upon the bench 
The beer wench 

One law for all the bees, 
the workers and the drones 
the property developers 
the girls who man their phones 
the Starmart staff 
the Rolling Stones 

contractors, casual workers, those who no-one will employ 
the rich, the poor, 

Don's law 

they all could equally enjoy 
J ust think 

All of us knocking off asoneeach Christmas eve 
To take our common let's say four weeks annual leave 

MPs might find that just a wee bit short, 
being less than they enjoy today 
But they of course could make it more (for all) 

With one stroke of the pen, in less time than it takesto say 

So come on Don, we'll try your way 
With holidays, for all, one law 
Come on Don... what on earth 
Can you be waiting for? 

by DON FRANKS 

Wellington unionist, socialist & artist 
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Challenge for the radical left 


by GRANT MORGAN 

The radical left must act more cleverly if 
we're to create a popular alternative to 
B rash's divide-and-conquer strategy. 

We can use B rash's own words against 
him and the system of class privilege that 
he represents. 

When he stupidly claims that "in New 
Zealand we are almost devoid of class 
structure", we must keep on throwing the 
obvious facts of class 
privilege back at him. 

We must demand to 
know why B rash - and 
Labour too - are cover¬ 
ing up for the corporate 
elite who set government 
agendas. 

When heattacks"spe- 
cial privileges", we must 
ram home how business 
politicians like him are 
the patrons of special 
privileges 

For instance, one law 
gives bosses total free¬ 
dom to shut workplaces. 

This, in effect, is a strike 
by capital. 

A nother law imposes 
more restrictions on New 
Zealand workers' free¬ 
dom to strike than any 
other parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy. 

Brash, of course, 
wants to make the sec¬ 
ond law even harsher. 

The National leader 
proclaims "one law, one nation" while sup¬ 
porting Labour's negotiations with Aus¬ 
tralia to form a trans-Tasman single mar¬ 
ket which will merge the laws of the two 
countries. 

A Iready B rash issaying that New Zea¬ 
land's top tax rate must be lowered to the 
same level asA ustralia's.What a great ex¬ 
cuse for rich people like him to grab more 
loot at the expense of social services for 
the grassroots. 

Political counter-attacks like these are 
essential, but not enough on their own. 

A s well, the radical left must enter the 
constitutional controversy sparked by 
Brash's declaration that the Treaty of 
Waitangi "did not create a partnership" 
between M aori and the Crown. 

Brash is now stating that the Treaty 
"isn't a constitution for the 21st century". 

This is a mainstream debate about the 
legal basis of the NZ state. 

The National Party's new position on 
theTreaty explodes the previous constitu¬ 
tional consensus of New Zealand's two 
main parties 

That leaves weighty matters suspended 
in mid-air.Where will they fall? 

A Iready, Labour's powerbrokers are 


looking for a soft landing much nearer to 
Brash than where they were before.The 
new race relations minister has been 
tasked with purging all laws of "inappro¬ 
priate" references to theTreaty. 

That's a recipe for conflict with La¬ 
bour's M aori caucus who support a "part¬ 
nership" constitution. Nor will theG reens 
be happy. 

Such tensions within Labour, and be¬ 
tween Labour and the G reens, will inter¬ 


act with the wider constitutional contro¬ 
versy to open up debate about the foun¬ 
dations of the NZ state. 

These mainstream divisions could cre¬ 
ate historic opportunities for the radical 
left to promote anti-capitalist alternatives. 

But will the radical left have what it 
takes to rise to the occasion? 

Will radical left groups co-operate so 
that our collective voice can be heard 
above the big players? 

A nd will we have the guts and the vi¬ 
sion to head into uncharted waters? 

B rash'sflatdenial of "partnership" and 
Clark'sedging away from theTreaty mean 
that M aori are left without a solid "part¬ 
ner". 

Sure, theTreaty settlement process will 
grind on under Labour, probably even 
under B rash if he wins the top job. 

But the only ones making their fortunes 
are the corporate Browntable. These 
tangata profita are signing commercial 
treaties with the capitalist elites of all na¬ 
tions. 

How much of the Sealords deal and 
otherTreaty settlements are under the con¬ 
trol of working classM aori and being used 
for their benefit? The seething disputes 


that bubble up between corporate trustees 
and other iwi members give the answer. 

Meanwhile, the mana of grassroots 
Maori will be trampled by yet another de¬ 
valuation of the Treaty. A Iways making 
things worse is the sell-out by the tangata 
profita, secure in their class alliance with 
corporate colonialism. 

If the radical left says that the Crown 
must continue to "partner" Maori, then 
aren't we either pushing M aori back into 
the cold armsof Labour 
or selling a fantasy? 

If, on the other hand, 
the radical left says that 
neither Labour nor Na¬ 
tional arean honourable 
"partner" of M aori, then 
very big questions arise. 

Who, for instance, 
should be the new part¬ 
ner of M aori? 

What would such a 
strategic shift mean for 
the struggle for tino 
rangatiratanga? (M aori 
have made such strategic 
shifts before, like in the 
1980s when thei r general 
slogan changed from 
"The Treaty is a fraud" 
to "H onour theTreaty".) 

When grassroots 
M aori are at odds with 
the corporate B rown- 
table, can we even speak 
of "M aori" as a political 
unity, as distinct from a 
cultural tradition? 

H ere's what Socialist 
Worker's manifesto states: 

"Wesupportthestrugglefor M aori self- 
determination. 

"The government's approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a M aori elite while 
doing little for working class M aori. 

"Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establishment of 
a workers' state." 

These words ring even more honestly 
following B rash's speech. They are, how¬ 
ever, too general to rally the radical left 
around a platform of intervention in the 
constitutional controversy. 

Crafting such a platform will require 
comradely and visionary debate on the 
radical left. 

This debate needs to be closely linked 
to practical moves to create a broad po¬ 
litical coalition better ableto target the real 
culprit behind the social exclusion of all 
grassroots people - capitalism's rulers. 

• Our pages are open to all 
grassroots contributions on this 
issue. Send your contributions 
to socialist-worker@pl.net or 
PO Box 13-685 Auckland. 



"New heart, new hope, New Zealand" - these "one nation" 
placards were carried by Labour supporters on an Auckland 
health march, November 1997. What reception would their 
placards get today? 
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political race 


The class of culture in New Zealand 



by GRANT MORGAN 

For decades, the Labour 
Party’s official line has been 
" bi-cuItural i sm" - a Treaty 
"partnership" between M aori 
and the Crown. 

National’s Don Brash 
talks" multi-cultural ism” - a 
nation of many ethnicities 
and cultures where"one law” 
unites all. 

Both are more illusion 
than reality, for one compel¬ 
ling reason. 

People can only become 
culturally equal when they 
are economically and politi¬ 
cally equal. 

A nd there’sonething you 
can say for sure about today’s 
NewZealand- it’snotequal. 

The gap between rich and 
poor, powerful and power¬ 
less, has widened into a 
chasm in the 20 years since 
the "more market” crusade 
began. 

M aori, as an "ethnic” 
group, are at the bottom of 
the heap. 

So too, in social terms, is 
the working class- which in¬ 


cludes an excessive ratio of 
M aori, along with a majority 
of all other "ethnic” groups. 

The culture of working 
classPakeha isn’ttheculture 
of ruling classPakeha.While 
one lot are supping beer af¬ 
ter a work bee at the local 


play centre, the other lot are 
guzzling champagne on their 
yacht after a record corpo¬ 
rate result. 

Both are drinking, both 
are celebrating- buttheylive 
in different worlds with dif¬ 
ferent values. 


It's the same with all cul¬ 
tures, including M aori.Work- 
ingclassM aori havedifferent 
ideas in their heads to the 
corporate Browntable - the 
tangata profita. 

So there’s lots of disputes 
between the tangata profita 
controlling M aori trusts and 
the tangata whenua opposed 
to their corporate plans. 

W hen you get down to ba¬ 
sics, the values of working 
class Pakeha and working 
classM aori are pretty similar. 
M ost prefer group success to 
individual glory, because 
their well-being depends on 
co-operation, not competi¬ 
tion. 

A nd most are suspiciousof 
the tiny elite running the 
economy and the state in al¬ 
liance with offshore elites. 
These powerbrokersare seen 
as looking after their own in¬ 
terests and to hell with eve¬ 
ryone else. 

A sorganisersof the multi¬ 
ethnic Rates Revolt in Auck¬ 
land have found, the group 
that most people love to hate 
are the "business politicians”. 


'WHAT WORLD IS HE LIVING IN?' 

"In New Zealand we are almost devoid of class structure" - Don Brash (NZ Herald 21.2.04). His absurd 
claim spurred Robin, an Aucklander, to write to Socialist Worker Monthly Review: "What world is this 
man living in? Not mine, that's for sure." (Letters, page 20.) Here we give Brash a few facts on New 
Zealand's class structure. Mind you, as a former Reserve Bank governor, we're sure that he's aware of 
such facts, and is denying class as a political ploy to serve the class interests of those at the top. 

■ One in five New Zealanders face severe hardship (M inistry 
of Social Development report, November 2002). 

■ The latest Rich List saw the biggest-ever rise in the wealth 
of New Zealand's corporate elite, with the personal fortunes 
of 157 individuals and 37 families totalling nearly $18.4 
billion (National Business Review, J uly 2003). 

■ Average salary of a chief executive of a large diversified 
commercial firm in NZ is $282,000, equal to $135 an hour 
for a 40-hour week (CubikSurvey, December 2003). 

■ The average wage in New Zealand is $19.59 an hour 
(CTU economic bulletin, November 2003.) 

■ 78.6% of New Zealanders have a yearly income below 
$38,000, 14.2% are between $38,000 and $60,000, with 
just 7.2% above $60,000 (IRD 2002 income distribution). 
■ 27,000 New Zealand workers are on the minimum 
wage (statement by minister of labour Margaret 
Wilson, February 2004). 

■ Supreme Court judges get a yearly income of 
$313,000 (NZ Herald 19.12.03). 
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shock horror 


Beware a frightening transmogrification at midnight 

Sober Statesman turns 
into Brash Bolshevik! 


by UNDERCOVER REPORTER 
exclusive to the Daily Screamer 

A terrible creature is stalking the 
innocent maiden Democracy in ourfair 
land of New Zealand. 

By day, this creature looks like any 
other decent politician invok¬ 
ing the common sense of 
"one law, one nation" in op¬ 
position to "Maori privilege". 

But in the dead of night 
there's a frightening trans¬ 
mogrification. 

Urged on by the dark forces 
of Prolesville, this seemingly 
decent politician suddenly 
turns into a raving Marxist who 
deniesthe close harmony of all 
good citizens, whatever their 
rank in society. 

Speaking at secret midnight 
meetingsto Prolesville'sragged 
hordes, this creature cleverly 
changes key words from his 
daytime script so that "race" 
becomes "class", "the Treaty" 
becomes"the market", "Maori" 
becomes "business" and so on. 

By switching such key wordsto 
sing hissatanic hymn of dasswar, 
this Sober Statesman turns into a 
Brash Bolshevik whose evil aim is 
to ravish the innocent maiden 
Democracy. 

This secret plot has been exposed 
only through the intrepid investigations 
of the Daily Screamer. Once again our 
newspaper upholdsthe finest traditions 
of the free media to defend our fair 
land fromthedark forcesof Prolesville. 

Our shock exposure must send a 
strong warning to the proper 
authorities. They must take decisive 
action to defend our freedoms and 
crush the dissenters. No toleration can 
be shown to this creature and his 
comrades who would disturb our sacred 
national unity for an insane dream of 
universal liberty. 

A step in the right direction would 
be to put a police officer on every 
corner of Prolesville with extended 
powers to spy, pry and lie. 

We bring you, our dear readers, the 
actual words spoken by this creature. 

You will see how his daytime 
decorum turns into midnight madness 


by cunning changes to key words, so 
that a perfectly normal warning about 
"the dangerous drift towards racial 
separatism in New Zealand" is twisted 
into an alien doctrine of "class 
separatism". 

And you will note how the creature 


is starting to indoctrinate even his 
daytime audiences with continual 
references to "need". That, of course, 
is shorthand for the perverted Marxist 
doctrine of "from each according to his 
ability, to each according to hisneed". 

Sadly, only portionsof this creature's 
speech have been preserved, since the 
tape recorder used by our undercover 
reporter wasan Asian import and kept 
stopping and starting. 

Even so, enough is preserved to show 
you thecreature'sboundlessdepravity. 

But first, a word of warning. Only 
those of sound mind and wallet should 
read further, since the creature's words 
are so utterly vilethey could lead lesser 
mortals onto a path of socialistic 
subversion. 

• YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED. 

Now close your mind and read 
his evil words in the panel 
alongside. 


THE CREATURE’S 
MIDNIGHT SPEECH 

Sisters and brothers, the topic I will 
focus on is the dangerous drift 
towards class separatism in N ew 
Zealand, and the development of 
the now entrenched business 
grievance industry. 

I want to speak about the threat 
which market forces pose to the 
future of our country. 

What sort of nation do we want 
to build? A modern democratic 
society embodying the essential 
notion of one rule for all? 

0 r a class divided nation, with 
two sets of laws, and two standards 
of citizenship, that the business 
politicians are moving us towards? 

There has been a divisive trend 
to embody class distinctions into 
large parts of our legislation. I n both 
education and healthcare, 
government funding is now 
influenced not just by need - as it 
should be - but also by the wealth of 
the recipient. 

Since 1984, governments have 
included references to the 
"principles of the market" in 
legislation, without defining them. 

One principle guides my 
thinking:The market should not be 
used as the basis for giving greater 
civil, political or democratic rights to 
any particular class. 

Successive governments have 
believed the 19th century market 
has something to say about today's 
state owned enterprises, today's 
schools and universities, what art we 
should look at, and even how we 
should regard the new frontier of 
genetic science. Well, it doesn't. 

The market did not create a 
partnership. Fundamentally, it was 
the launching pad for the creation of 
one sovereign class, creating greater 
civil, political or democratic rights 
for business than for any other New 
Zealander. I n the 21st century, it is 
unconscionable for us to be taking 
that separatist path. 

We need to remove divisive class- 
based features from legislation. 
There can be no basis for special 
privileges for any class. 

We must remove the 
anachronism of the business 
politicians controlling parliament. 

H aving done all that, we really 
will be one people. 



he Daily Scre ?. m .®'? t Mnsmogrifl« tio " 

itches them ,, 
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left forum 


‘Dangerous stakes of race politics’ 


by SUE BRADFORD 
Green MPwith long history 
in social justice movements 

We are at a peculiarly pivotal 
point in our history right now 
on matters to do with our 
Treaty relationship. 

D on B rash and N ational are 
indulging in the politics of 
separatism and Pakeha arro¬ 
gance, while Labour is teeter¬ 
ing on the verge of engaging 
in a 21st century raupatu (con¬ 
fiscation) with its proposed leg¬ 
islation on the foreshore and 
seabed. 

I think this is a time when 
any of us who care about a just 
future for our country must en¬ 
gage in these debates, and not 
be afraid of making the effort 
to work through issues which 
are at times complex and diffi¬ 
cult. 

A t this stage of the debate 
around the foreshore and 
seabed, the Green Party con¬ 
siders that: 

■ Existing collective custom¬ 
ary title to the foreshore and 
seabed is to be upheld and 
not extinguished by legisla¬ 
tion. 

■ There should be no saleable 
private title granted over the 
foreshore and seabed to 
anyone, New Zealanders in 
general, tangata whenua or 
overseas interests. 

■ R esponsible public access is 
to be ensured, and balanced 
with environmental priori¬ 
ties 

■ Collective customary title in¬ 
cludes kaitiakitanga respon¬ 
sibilities and rights to com¬ 
mercial development. 

■ Commercial development 
rights would be shared be¬ 
tween tangata whenua and 
other New Zealanders 
within each region within 
the limits of ecological 
sustainability. 

■ We would work in good faith 
to develop co-management 
of coastal areas between the 
holders of collective cus¬ 
tomary title and the appro¬ 
priate government agencies 
or local authorities, recog- 
nisingthatthiswill taketime 
and requires the building of 
good relationships. 

■TheM aori Land Courthasa 
role in verifying customary 
rights where necessary. The 
details of customary juris¬ 
diction should not have to 
be codified in law - they are 
provided for under tikanga. 
The G reen Party inside and 
outside parliament is doing 



everything we can to urge La¬ 
bour to take serious care over 
the approach they are taking, 
and not to undermine or re¬ 
move collective customary 
rights which have existed for 
centuries. 

A t the same time we think 
it's important to engage with 
the ideology of B rash and the 
right as well, and to challenge 
their M aori-bashing,headline¬ 
grabbing chauvinism at every 
turn. 

For example, when Dr 
Brash claimed a couple of 
weeks ago that the H olidays 
A ct would give M aori unlim¬ 
ited tangi leave, and said that 
he wouldn't employ Maori 
workers accordingly, I re¬ 
sponded immediately and pub¬ 
licly, rejecting hiscommentsas 
discriminatory, racist and pos¬ 
sibly unlawful. 

Not only was he encourag¬ 
ing employers to break the law 
by discriminating on the basis 
of race, he showed an alarm¬ 
ingly ignorant interpretation of 
the new Holidays Act which 
doesn't treat workers differ¬ 
ently on the basis of ethnicity. 

Recent polling is only en¬ 
couraging National and ACT 
to try and outdo each other in 
the dangerous stakes of race 
politics 

I believe it's up to all of us, 
including those of us who are 
currently takingthe parliamen¬ 
tary road, to expose and fight 
back against those who use 
Treaty issues for short-term 
political gain based on separa¬ 
tion and conflict, at the same 
time as we engage pro-actively 


in the wider debates which I 
hope will eventually lead usto 
become a truly cohesive and 
tolerantTeTiriti-based nation. 

• How to contact Sue: 

(04) 470 6721 (parliament) 
Sue.Bradford(3parliament.govt.nz 


Sue Bradford arrested 
at beneficiary-bashing 
conference during 
National's last government, 
March 1997. Don Brash 
wants to crucify the jobless 
again with work-for-dole. 


WHOSE 'ONE LAW'? 

Don Brash wants “one law”. But whose law would this be? Here are some historic quotes which 
show that the “one law” of class societies is always biased in favour of the rich and powerful. 

“Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law.” 

■ OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-74) 

“The law locks up the man or woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But leaves the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose.” 

■ ANONYMOUS (about 1800) 

“The law in its majestic equality forbids the rich as well as the 
poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets and to steal bread.” 

■ ANATOLE FRANCE (1844-1924). 

“All animals are equal, but some animals are more equal than others.” 

■ GEORGE ORWELL (1903-50). 
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left forum 


Time to re-examine key assumptions’ 


The dramatic public response to 
Don B rash's "Nationhood" 
speech of 27 January challeng- 
esthe Pakeha Left to thorough¬ 
ly re-examine some of its key as¬ 
sumptions about what sort of 
future is best for New Zealand. 

Since the early 1980s, practi¬ 
cally every faction of the Pake¬ 
ha Left - from anarcho-femi- 
niststo conservative social dem¬ 
ocrats- have paid lip-service to 
the Treaty of Waitangi as this 
country's"founding document". 

A significant number also 
embraced the concept of M aori 
Sovereignty - tino rangatiratan- 
ga - as their guiding principle 
when formulating specific solu¬ 
tions to the problems confront¬ 
ing Maori New Zealanders. But 
isthe call for tino rangatiratan- 
ga - when advanced in the con¬ 
text of a mature capitalist soci¬ 
ety - a progressive or reaction¬ 
ary demand? 

I n my opinion, the M aori 
Sovereignty movement is very 
far from being a progressive 
phenomenon. 

Put simply, those who advo¬ 
cate tino rangatiratanga are 
seeking to reverse the historical 
defeat of the M aori K ingM ove- 
ment's attempt to divide the 
sovereignty of New Zealand in 
the 1860s. 

In place of a unitary state, 
founded on the classical liberal 
values of individual freedom, 
equality before the law, and rep¬ 
resentative democracy, Maori 
nationalists seek to establish a 
federal state composed of au- 
tonomoustribal zones,and gov¬ 
erned accordingtothevaluesof 
traditional M aori society. 

B ut the aristocratic valuesof 
the Classical Maori polity are 
inimical to the advancement of 
the socialist project, and run 
counter to the entire trajectory 
of human progress since the 
E nlightenment. 

Classical Maori culture was 
based on lineage, hierarchy, pro¬ 
hibition and prestige - precise¬ 
ly the sort of authoritarian, su- 
perstitiousand socially destruc¬ 
tive belief systems against which 
bourgeois and proletarian rev¬ 
olutionaries have been strug¬ 
gling for the past two hundred 
years. 

What requires explanation, 
therefore, is how the NZ Left 
became enmeshed in an ideo¬ 
logical project so at odds with 
its core values and objectives 

The answer, I believe, isto be 
found in the profoundly disori¬ 
entating personal/political expe¬ 
riences which flowed from the 
1981 Springbok Tour protests 
and their immediate aftermath. 

The undeniable fact that 
most working class New Zea¬ 
landers were either indifferent, 


by CHRIS TROTTER 



NZ Political 
Review editor 
and media 
commentator 


or actively hostile, towards the 
anti-apartheid movement was 
interpreted as a vindication of 
the "politics of identity" - then 
fashionable among New Zea¬ 
land intellectuals 

i n the eyes of the "new so¬ 
cial movements" springing up 
around the issues of race, gen¬ 
der and sexuality, being white, 
male and straight was much 
more significant that being 
working class. 

R ather than identify racism, 
sexism and homophobia as sub¬ 
ordinate (but highly effective) 
strategies of oppression, which 
complement and intensify the 
dominant capitalist strategy of 

‘The Maori 
Sovereignty 
movement is very 
far from being a 
progressive 
phenomenon’ 

class oppression, the advocates 
of identity politics proposed the 
"Tripod Theory" - according to 
which race, gender and class 
comprise the separate - but 
equal - pillarsof human oppres¬ 
sion. 

For those who had been on 
the receiving end of working 
class rugby fans' violence dur¬ 
ing the anti-Tour protests, the 
charge that "the Left" (by which 
was meant the leadership of the 
trade unions and the tradition¬ 
al Marxist parties) were "rac¬ 
ists" seemed to make sense. 

Where had the unions been 
during theTour? W hy hadn't the 
M arxistsworked harderto con¬ 
vince their "comrades" about 
the evils of apartheid? 

That many members of 
M arxist parties had been ostra¬ 
cised - even assaulted - in their 
workplaces for opposing the 
Tour, merely reinforced the no¬ 
tion that the all-too-real bene¬ 
fits of racism and sexism were 
seen by most workers as prefer¬ 
able to the theoretical benefits 
of socialism. 


It wasinto this volatile envi¬ 
ronment that Donna Awatere 
launched her celebrated series 
of Broadsheet articles entitled 
"Maori Sovereignty". Its effect 
on the NZ Left was electric - 
and catastrophic. A Imost over¬ 
night, most of the L eft's"organ¬ 
ic intellectuals" - to useG rams- 
ci'sterm - abandoned M arxism 
for the Tripod Theory. Those 
who resisted were instantly 
branded "racists" by the M aori 
activistswho had seized control 
of the Left's political agenda. 
What began in the small M arx¬ 
ist parties was swiftly transmit¬ 
ted to the Labour Party. 

It wasinto this brow-beaten, 
divided and disoriented move¬ 
ment that Roger Douglas 
hurled hisneo-liberal blitzkrieg. 
To the N ew R ight, the Tripod 
Theory must have seemed like 
a gift from G od. 

New Zealand was in the 
process of being forcibly inte¬ 
grated into the new "global" 
economy, by the end of which 
the formerly powerful NZ 
workingclasswould be compre¬ 
hensively "downsized" and crit¬ 
ically weakened. 

Pursued in the absence of 
any unifying critique of capital¬ 
ist society, tino rangatiratanga - 
via the reification of theTreaty 
of Waitangi - has proved to be 
the ideal vehicle for diverting 
the energiesof progressive N ew 
Zealanders into the ideological 
dead-end of cultural exclu¬ 
sivity. 

M aori nationalistsdenigrate 
New Zealand's European cul¬ 
tural heritage.The whole histo¬ 
ry of liberal and socialist reform 
in N ew Zealand - from the ab¬ 
olition of slavery and the eman¬ 
cipation of women to the steady 
growth of collective and individ¬ 
ual rights - is summarily dis¬ 
missed by the Sovereignty 
movement as"E urocentric". 

In itsplaceacrudecaricature 
of colonial Pakeha oppression is 
counter-posed against a roman¬ 
ticised and utterly ahistorical 
idyll of M aori life before E uro- 
pean contact. 

The Pakeha Left, racked by 
liberal guilt, feels obliged to 
abandon its rational E nlighten¬ 
ment heritage for the dubious 
delights of animist superstition 
and self-loathing. 

The only real winners to 
emerge from this historic abdi¬ 
cation by the Pakeha Left - 
apart from the usual capitalist 
suspects - are the traditional 
tribal elites, whose tikanga turns 
out to be strangely compatible 
with the principlesof neo-liber¬ 
al political economy. 

A s usual, the working class- 
a huge number of whom are 
M aori - have been the losers 


'NO 

PLACE 

FOR 

MAORI' 


by JANE KELSEY 
Law professor 
and social justice 
activist 

Don Brash's vision 
is quite explicit - 
New Zealand is a 
nation that has no 
place for Maori. 

I only want to 
say three things 
about his speech. 

First, by 
showing such 
utter contempt for 
all Maori he is 
likely to 
strengthen the 
determination of 
even the most 
conservative to 
defend their mana 
- posing a much 
more defiant 
Maori challenge to 
his one-nation 
vision, as they did 
through the FHikoi 
in 1984. 

Second, I trust 
that he will take 
personal responsi¬ 
bility for whatever 
social carnage 
results if he 
continues this 
provocation, as do 
those of hisMPs 
who - unlike 
Georgina te Pleu 
Pleu - are too self- 
interested or 
gutless to disown 
National's policy. 

Third, if that's 
what Brash is 
doing to Maori, 
we can expect a 
renewed assault of 
new right extrem¬ 
ism directed 
towards unions, 
women and any 
public entity, 
including the 
universities. 

• Extract from an 
addressto ARENA, 
February 2004 
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industrial action 


‘Capitalism is responsible’ 
for workplace deaths 


by DON FRANKS 

At least 500 NZ workers killed by their 
job every year, and 250,000 suffering inju¬ 
ry as a result of work. That's what Counci I 
of Trade U nions research reveals. 

One year ago the CTU launched acam- 
paign to "put the government's new H ealth 
& Safety in E mploymentA ct into action". 

I n A pril 2003, this I ndustrial A ction 
column reported: 

"M ost union activists I spoke to com¬ 
plained that the campaign ignores what 
they see as the main cause of industrial 
accidents - understaffing." 

Understaffing still doesn't make the 
CTU's listing of 30 common work hazards 

Top union leaders lean towards col lab- 
orating with, rather than opposing, em¬ 
ployers in emphasising the economic ef¬ 
fects of accidents 

For instance, CTU presi¬ 
dent Ross Wilson says: "The 
cost of work-related acci¬ 
dents and disease is in fact so 
high that we run the real risk 
of negating the growth in the 
economy." 

A nd the union campaign 
T-shirt reads:"Dead workers 
don't work." 

Centrepiece of the cam¬ 
paign is ACC training for 
empI oyee safety reps to com- 
municate complaints to em¬ 
ployers 

The CTU aimed for 
10,000 new ACC trained safe¬ 
ty reps within the first year. 

They're now "expecting 
around 3,500" by the end of 
February. 

M uch central office effort has gone into 
the CTU-ACC campaign. 

For a shop floor opinion of results to 
date, I ndustrial A ction interviewed a con¬ 
struction worker, who we shall call Bob to 
avoid employer victimisation. 

Bob: Most accidents are speed up and 
staffing related. Things falling onto peo¬ 
ple through speedup, foremen cutting cor¬ 
ners, pushing unsafe approaches to meet 
budgets and quotas. 

IA :A re you awareof theCTU -ACC safe¬ 
ty campaign? 

B ob:Yes, I think some of it's positive.The 
law saying workers must get employer-pro¬ 
vided protective equipment is a bloody 


good law - for a site with enough union 
grit to insist on the provision. 

It's not just a question of having a un¬ 
ion site, it's got to be a union that takes a 
stand. 

Employers are supposed to identify, 
eliminate and minimise hazards. E mploy- 
erscan carry these thingsout on paper,like 
having safety meetings. B ut because of the 
power relationship between workers and 
bosses, the bosses are in a completely su¬ 
perior position. 

Safety meetings aren't actually accom¬ 
plishing anything when there's no work¬ 
ers' power, because the bosses can hold 
these meetings in quite a contrived way. 

IA : Contrived - how? 

Bob: H olding safety meetings ten minutes 


the job in capitalism 
It's going to take a 
combined industrial 


before lunch so issues can't be raised. 

Workers only get small breaks in this 
industry, which also relates to their lack of 
power, so they aren't going to want to keep 
raising questions through their lunch 
break. 

Those meetings aren't a medium that 
will improve the industrial strength of 
workers I n some industries, where there's 
some workers' power, they could be quite 
effective. 

There's a definite difference on union 
sites.There's backup for the workers in the 
final instance, and the bosses know that. 

IA: How much of the industry is union 
organised? 

B ob: M ost labour in commercial construc¬ 
tion iscasual, and a lot of skilled labour is 


non-contract. Casual workers aren't gen¬ 
erally union members. 

O n one site, some workers refused to 
do a task they considered dangerous, and 
were told not to come back next day. 

U nions haven't shown themselves ca¬ 
pable of organising casual workers.. 

IA : H ave you noticed changes in the in¬ 
dustry since the new law? 

Bob:The biggest difference I've seen is 
keeping up public appearanceson the part 
of the construction industry. 

Y ou go past a site and there's a big sign 
saying "Site Safe". It's quite meaningless. 
It's like McDonalds sponsoring tidy up 
New Zealand day. 

(Site Safe is an employer-dominated con¬ 
struction industry body. It 
offers a "Gold Card Super¬ 
visor Course" which "dem¬ 
onstrates how a safety cul¬ 
ture and profitability can co¬ 
exist". First subject of this 
course: "The affects that ac¬ 
cidents have on overall cost 
and profits." Site Safe sees 
the aim of A CC training 
safety reps as "for partici- 
pantsto come away from the 
two-day course able to un¬ 
derstand and be able to 
work in partnership with 
management''.) 

IA : W hat do you see as the 
way forward? 

Bob: A ccidents won't be 
solved by different systems on the job in 
capitalism. 

Capitalism itself is responsible for the 
injuries because of the competition be¬ 
tween bosses to cut costs by eroding con¬ 
ditions and understaffing. 

I'm beginning to be convinced that it's 
going to take a combined industrial cam¬ 
paign by the far left. 

The building industry needs complete 
re-unioinisation.The CTU have talked 

about it for five years or longer, and 
steps are being made. 

G ood on them for doing it, but in the 
end I think their way's not going to be 
enough. 

There needs to be people in the work¬ 
force organising from below. L ike how the 
Federation of Labour was built up, led by 
working class radicals on the job. 


Accidents won't be solved 
by different systems on 


campaign by the far left 
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Sheriff 

by TOM ORSAG 
Australian socialist and 
Pacific analyst 

A ustralia's conservative prime 
minister, J ohn H oward, is 
Bush's most loyal ally in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Along with B ritain's Tony 
Blair, Howard was the only 
Western leader to commit 
troops to Bush's invasion of 
I raq. 800 A ussie troops remain 
there as part of the US-led 
occupation army. 

A new U S military base in 
Australia has been agreed as 
A merica finds itself unwel¬ 
come in Okinawa and South 
Korea. 

Howard has signed onto 
B ush's chilling Star Wars pro¬ 
gramme, which will give the U S 
state a first strike nuclear 
capability. 

Australia, a former British 
colonial settler state, is now 
sending troops and police to re¬ 
colonise the South Pacific. 

I n J uly 2003, H oward sent 
2,000 troops to the Solomon 
Islands. A contingent of NZ 
military and police tagged 
along as a "junior partner" of 
the A ustralians. 

U S deputy secretary of state 
R ichard A rmitage praised A us- 
tralia for the Solomons"inter- 
vention" when he visited in 
August 2003. 

I nj une 2003,a month before 
C anberra sent the troops, A us- 
tralian foreign minister A lex- 
ander Downer met U S secre¬ 
tary of state Colin Powell to 
discuss the "division of global 
responsibility". 

America, Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia have divided up large 
sections of the world into 
spheres of influence. 

A ustralia is policing the 
South Pacific. O r as B ush 
called Australia - a "sheriff". 

H oward's excuses for going 
into the Solomons were to dis¬ 
arm "criminal gangs","end cor¬ 
ruption" and pre-empt "terror¬ 
ists" gaining a foothold in the 
islands. 

But A ustralia did nothing in 
the J une 2000 Solomons coup, 
and oversaw a peace deal 
which entrenched the "ethnic 
divide" and corruption. 

Now H oward wants to work 
with the current corrupt Solo¬ 
mons prime minister A Ian 
Kemakaza. 

So what were the real rea- 


of the South Pacific 



Helen Clark fronts the media with Pacific Islands 
Forum secretary-general Greg Urwin after a meeting 
in Wellington, 13 February. Urwin, a close mate of 
Australian premier John Howard, is pushing for a 
Pacific Union under Canberra's domination. Clark's 
Labour cabinet is trailing along behind in the hope 
of securing a trans-Tasman single market. 


sons behind Australia's inter¬ 
vention? 

Free market capitalism has 
ravaged small Pasifika nations 
likethe Solomons. 

The 1997 economic crisis in 
A sia, buyer of the Solomons' 
main exports such as timber 
and copra, devastated their 
economy. 

The resulting pressures frac¬ 
tured theSolomons state along 
"ethnic" lines, between G uad- 
alcanalese and Malaitians, 
leading to the J une 2000 coup. 

Asa regional power, A us- 
tralia sees the only way to prop 
up the state machine in small 
Pacific nations is by using "re- 
Iiable" Australian military and 
police. 

A nother reason for the in¬ 
tervention was to counter I n- 
donesia'soffer of troopsto the 
Solomons. 

I n A ugust 2003, A ustralia 
bullied the 16-member Pacific 
Islands Forum into making 
Howard's hand-picked man, 
G reg U rwin.the PI F'snew sec¬ 
retary-general. 

This break with tradition 
was achieved bythreateningto 
withdraw Australia's foreign 
aid from tiny island states. 


With a "review" of the PI F 
and unspecified "new powers", 
Urwin will aggressively pro¬ 
mote A ustralia's economic and 
strategic interests. 

Australian government doc¬ 
uments talk of a Pacific U nion, 
modeled on the European 
U nion, with the A ustralian dol¬ 
lar becoming the regional cur¬ 
rency. 

A bonusfor H oward from a 
Pacific U nion is the openly 
talked about "cheap labour" 
the islands can provide for 
northern Australian agribusi¬ 
ness 

The Papua N ew G uinea gov¬ 
ernment is talking with Can¬ 
berra about Australian police 
and public servants going in to 
run PNG's police and admin¬ 
istration. 

PNG wasA ustralia's colony 
for 70 years 

Australia will force through 
the loss of 50,000 state sector 
jobs - two-thirds of PNG's 
state sector wo rkfo rce.T h i s wi 11 
be a disaster in a country where 
halftheemployed peoplework 
in the state sector. 

The police will be stationed 
around keyareasofAustralian 
economic interest - the capital 


Port M oresby, home of expa¬ 
triate capital, and remote Aus¬ 
tralian-owned gold and copper 
mines 

A ustralian "foreign aid" 
amounts to one-fifth of PNG's 
yearly revenue.By threatening 
to withhold this"aid",Canber¬ 
ra could blackmail PNG to 
"agree" to a re-colonisation. 

The Australian defence 
think tank document which 
justifies all this imperialism 
listsVanuatu asanother"failed 
state" like the Solomons and 
PNG. 

Serge Vohor, Vanuatu's for¬ 
eign minister and deputy prime 
minister, noted A ustralia's pre¬ 
vious interference in Vanuatu's 
internal affairsduringan inter¬ 
view with Australian TV last 
July. 

Vanuatu, which won inde¬ 
pendence in the late 1970s 
from France and Britain, hasa 
record of independent foreign 
policy. 

The newspeak of "failed 
states" is a US foreign policy 
buzzword for small countries 
ravaged by the free market and 
whose state machine is weak or 
fractures 

Pasifika statesare weak due 
to the legacy of B ritish, French 
and Australian imperialism. 
Today, as "donor countries", 
they enforce the d i ctates of the 
International Monetary Fund 
and World Bank on those 
states 

PNG, in particular, was held 
in "backwardness" by A ustral¬ 
ia, which plundered itsresourc- 
es and used its people as slave 
labour in PNG and Australia. 
To this day, PNG oil and gold 
is refined in A ustralia, not 
PNG. 

Whether Vanuatu becomes 
the next victim of A ustralia's 
predatory imperial plans re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

Vanuatu is less beholden 
thantheSolomonsandPNG to 
A ustralia. I f its people force the 
government to hold firm, they 
may stop A ustralia. The gov¬ 
ernments in the other two 
countries rolled over. 

With Australia "securing" 
the South Pacific for Western 
imperialism, Bush can look fur¬ 
ther north to N orth K orea and 
China, where future war looms. 

To oppose Australia's plans 
in the South Pacific is to op¬ 
pose Bush's plans for world 
domination. 
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WMD whitewash continues 


by ROHAN PEARCE 

Since the 28 January testimony of David 
K ay, retired head of the U S "weapons in¬ 
spections" team in Iraq, before the US 
Senate's armed services committee, the 
war makers have been scrambling to coun¬ 
ter accusations that they lied about their 
justification for war. 

Kay admitted his team had found no 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) dur¬ 
ing their search of I raq.The U S and B rit- 
ish governments have since announced 
they would hold new inquiries into pre¬ 
war intelligence on I raq. 

H owever, none of the inquiries set up 
by the governments that made up the 
"coalition of the willing" will investigate 
what has most outraged people - the de¬ 
liberate campaign of misinformation con¬ 
ducted by warmongering politiciansinthe 
lead-up to the invasion of I raq. 

U S president G eorge B ush's 6 Febru¬ 
ary executive order has created an inquiry 
that, while appearing to investigate Wash- 
ington'sWM D whoppers, will mostlikely 
claim that governmentofficialssimply re¬ 
peated information given to them by U S 
intelligence agencies. 

The current inquiry, conducted by the 
U S Senate's intelligence committee, be¬ 
gan last J une and has so far only exam¬ 
ined the role played by U S intelligence 
agencies in making the case for the I raq 
war, not the White H ouse's role in manu¬ 
facturing claimsthat I raq possessed a vast 
WMD arsenal. 

A nnouncingtheformation ofthecom- 
mittee.Bush stated:"Itwill review ourin- 
telligence on weapons programs in coun¬ 
tries such as North Korea and I ran. It will 
examine our intelligence on the threats 
posed by Libya and Afghanistan before 
recent changes in those countries." 

US Democrats lined up the next day 
to attack B ush'sannouncement."To have 
a commission appointed exclusively by 


TRUTH - FIRST CASUALTY OF WAR 
"Iraq is expanding and improving 
facilities that were used for the 
production of biological weapons... 
[and] likely maintains stockpiles of 
VX, mustard and other chemical 
agents... [If Iraq obtained fissile 
material] it would be able to build a 
nuclear weapon within a year." 

• PRESIDENT BUSH to the United 
Nations, 12 September 2002 



president B ush investigate hisadmi nistra- 
tion's intelligence failuresin I raq does not 
inspire confidence in its independence," 
said H ouse of Representatives Democratic 
leader Nancy Pelosi. 

"The commission has been told to ignore 


the elephant in the middle of the room, 
which is how the intelligence was used and 
misused by president B ush, vice-president 
Cheney and other senior administration 
officials," said Democrat H enry Waxman. 

The commission appeared to be "an 
effort to scapegoat" the CIA and other 
intelligence agencies, said Charles Pena, 
the director of defence policy at the liber¬ 
tarian Cato I nstitute. 

The fundamental problem with Bush's 
commission is that its mandate relates to 
investigation of "mistakes" by U S intelli¬ 
gence agenciesThere is no explicit provi¬ 
sion made in Bush's executive order for 
examining the White House's pre-war 
campaign of lies and deception. 

The White H ouse has appointed a sen¬ 
ior Republican, retired judge Laurence 
Silberman, to head the nine-person com¬ 
mission of inquiry. 

In 1990, Silberman was one of the 
judges who overturned the convictions of 
Oliver North and John Poindexter. They 
had been convicted for their role in the 
Iran-Contra scandal - the secret sale of 
arms to I ran in order to fund N icaragua's 
notorious Contra terror gangs in their 
counter-revolutionary war against the left- 
wing Sandinista government. 

Bush has also rigged the inquiry by 
putting a "national security" caveat on any 
of its proceedings or conclusions. 

H is executive order stated: "The secre¬ 
tary of defense, the attorney general and 
the director of Central Intelligence shall 
promptly and jointly report to the presi- 
denttheir judgement whether the security 
rules and procedures adopted by the com¬ 
mission are clearly consistent with the na¬ 
tional security and protect against unau¬ 
thorized disclosure of information...." 

The deadline for the commission's re¬ 
port is 31M arch 2005 - long after N ovem- 
ber's presidential election. 

www.greenleft.org.au/ 


Weather of mass destruction 


by DAVID COLYER 

A secret Pentagon report warns of a global climate catastro¬ 
phe, according to B ritain's 0 bserver. The newspaper says the 
report was leaked to them after being suppressed by Pentagon 
chiefs 

A ccording to the 0 bserver: "Climate change over the next 
20 years could result in a global catastrophe costing mi II ions of 
livesin warsand natural disasters... M ajor E uropean citieswill 
be sunk beneath rising seas as B ritain is plunged into a 'Sibe¬ 
rian' climate by 2020. N udear conflict, mega-droughts, famine 
and widespread rioting will erupt across the world." 

The report was written for the Pentagon by Peter Schwartz, a 
consultant for the CIA who formerly held a senior position with 
Shell Oil, and D oug R andall of the G lobal B usiness N etwork. 

R andall told The 0 bserver: "We don't know exactly where 
we are in the process 11 could start tomorrow and we wouldn't 
know for another five years" 

A fter telling the paper it may already be to late to prevent 
disaster, he added: "The consequences for some nations of the 


climate change are unbelievable. It seems obvious that cutting 
the use of fossil fuels would be worthwhile." 

Commenting on the Pentagon report, B ob Watson, chief sci¬ 
entist for the World Bank and former chair of the I ntergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change, stated: 

"Can Bush ignore the Pentagon? ... A fter all, Bush's single 
highest priority is national defence... If climate change is a threat 
to national security and the economy, then he has to act.There 
are two groups the B ush A dministration tend to listen to, the 
oil lobby and the Pentagon."... 

The 0 bserver summarised the report's key findings: 

■A "significant drop" in the planet's ability to sustain its present 
population will become apparent over the next 20 years 

■ M ega-droughts affect the world's major breadbaskets 

■ Access to water becomes a major battleground. 

■ R ich areas like U S and E urope become "virtual fortresses" 
to prevent millions of migrants from entering after being 
forced from land drowned by sea-level rise or no longer able 
to grow crops. 

■ Deaths from war and famine run into the millions. 
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party time 


How to fight the system 


U nited fronts, like the anti-war movements 
are important in bringing together people who 
aren't convinced of the case for revolution 
with people who are. 

We disagree on how we are going to achieve 
our ultimate goal - or even what the ultimate 
goal is. 

B ut we’re agreed on certain immediate 
actions which weaken capital and advance the 
interests of the exploited classes. A nd so we 
can fight together, whether it’s a matter of 
resisting a barbaric war or building a left-wing 
electoral coalition as a focus for opposition to 
Labour. 

Revolutionary socialists should be 
enthusiasts for such united action. But we also 
argue that something further is needed. 

We think that the world’s ruling classes will 
stop at nothing in order to preserve their 
position. 

They killed 200,000 people in the 1991 G ulf 
War and 40,000 in the 2003 war in order to 
ensure control of a strategic raw material. 

The 1973 military coup in Chilethat 
destroyed parliamentary democracy, and many 
similar cases, show that they won’t meekly give 
up their power simply because of a few million 
crosses on pieces of paper. 

O nly a massive movement from below, 
prepared at key moments to use force to 
counter their violence, can overthrow such 
people. 

A nd those who agree with us need to be 
carrying the argument now, drawing people 
towards us and constructing an organised 
network of people. We need not just 
organisation, but revolutionary organising. 

"Why?” some people ask. "Revolution isn’t 
on the immediate agenda today anywhere in 
Western E urope or N orth A merica, let alone 
in New Zealand.The immediate arguments are 
against imperialism and neo-liberalism." 

This is to fail to see something very 
important.The question of reform or 
revolution isn’t just a question of what we do 
when state power hangs in the balance. It’s 
essentially about whether you can bring about 
change of any sort. 

Those committed to reformism see it 
coming about from the top down by exerting 
pressure on the various institutions of 
capitalism. 

Sometimes the pressure is seen as exerted 
through parliamentary votes, sometimes by 
non-violent direct action, sometimes by force 
of public opinion, occasionally - in Third 
World countries - by infiltrating the officer 
corps of the armed forces. 

By contrast, revolutionaries put the stress 
on action from below, which means rejecting 
any illusions in the existing institutions. 

The different approaches need not stop 
united action as we begin to build up 
opposition to aspects of the system. 

B ut usually a point is eventually reached in 
which the different approaches translate into 


completely opposing views as to what has to 
be done next. 

For instance, the illusion that capitalist 
governments can be pressurised to do "good" 
led many previous opponents of militarism to 
back the U S-led war against Serbia, claiming it 
would "liberate” Kosovo. 

A nd some were still hesitant on "human 
rights” grounds about opposing B ush’s war 
against A fghanistan three years later. 

A long with these big events, there have 
been many smaller ones in which those with 
some faith in existing institutions are tempted 
to compromise, alongside revolutionaries who 
try to carry the struggle forward. 

Who wins the argument in such cases may 
not determine the victory or defeat of a 
revolution, but it can determine the victory or 
defeat of an important struggle. 

People's consciousness is rarely all at the 
same level.A sthe Italian revolutionary 
A ntonio G ramsci pointed out, people can hold 
contradictory ideas in their heads - some 
arising from existing society, some arising from 
the struggle against it. 

Those who say the argument over reform 
and revolution doesn’t matter are saying that 
these contradictory notions are not a problem. 

There are times, particularly in the build-up 
of any struggle, when this seems to be true. 

The confused reformist can make propaganda 
against something being done by capital or its 
government just as effectively as the 
revolutionary can - often more effectively, 
because the reformist is probably better 
known to most people. 

B ut a point comes when the ideas that the 
reformist still holds that arise from existing 
society begin to hold the struggle back, often 
at decisive moments. A t that point, some 
reformists can break with their backward 
ideas.Otherswon’t. 

That’s when the existence of a 
revolutionary organisation becomes very 
important. 

I f it has members located in every part of 
the struggle, respected by those who’ve 
previously looked to reformist figures, it can 
exercise influence over events. 

A nd its members, by getting together to 
discuss soberly the real balance of forces in the 
struggle, have the possibility of preventing 
each other either getting left behind by the 
change in the mood of the mass of people, or 
of getting so carried away by events that they 
exaggerate the possibilities open to them. 

B ut they can only have enough faith in each 
other to think and act together like this if, 
previously, they’ve tried to iron out the 
contradictory elements in their own thinking. 

B ut such a revolutionary organisation 
cannot achieve this position unless, long in 
advance, when the differences in ideas seem 
less important, it’s doing its best to win other 
activists to a clear understanding of how the 
system functions and how it has to be fought. 


Broad coalitions 
are vital, but also 
needed is 
revolutionary 
organisation, 
argues 

CHRIS HARMAN 


Reformists 
see change 
coming 
from the 
top down 
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culture with class 


A battle of good versus evil? 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

J R R Tolkien, author of The Lord of the 
R ings, said the achievement of a good 
fantasy story will "require labour and 
thought, and will certainly demand a 
special skill, a kind of elvish craft. Few 
attempt such difficult tasks." 

This could have been said of Peter 
J ackson and the computer wizardry - 
"elvish craft" - that has been used to 
turn Tolkien's massive novel into three 
movies. 

Jackson and his team, using the latest 
technology, with a film budget of $675 
million, have created a visually stunning 
movie. We're drawn convincingly into 
the fantasy world of M iddle E arth. 

But a film, or any work of art, is more 
than the effect of its skill or craft.There 
are ideas and themes that are 
communicated by the film, which 
originate in the mind of the creator. 

Whilejackson is partly responsible 
for interpreting the original books, it's 
Tolkien himself who remains the chief 
creator of The Lord of the R ings, first 
published in 1953.Therefore, it's worth 
looking at some of Tolkien's ideas and 
influences, so we can better reflect on the 
films and their relevance today. 

Tolkien believed that fantasy was 
important because it created a 
"secondary world", which the mind 
could enter. A world that was 
recognisably familiar and "believable", 
yet allowed stories to be told in 
heightened mythical form. 

I n telling such stories,Tolkien had a 
particular aim. FI e hoped that fantasy, 
and his own books, could make possible 
a renewal of spiritual and religious 
values. 

Tolkien was a R oman Catholic. FI e 
was one of a group of Christian writers 
in B ritain in the mid-20th century who 
despaired of the effects of rapid 
industrial and technological advance - 
what he called the "Robot A ge" - which 
he believed was undermining traditional 
C hristian ideas and values 

FI e was also something of an 
environmentalist, combining his 
Christian beliefs with a love of the 
natural world. FI e thought that people in 
modern society were "out of touch with 
the life of nature and of human nature as 
well". 

The wizard Saruman has"a mind of 
metal and wheels",Tolkien has 
Treebeard say in the book, "and he does 
not care for growing things, except as far 
as they serve him for the moment". 

Tolkien was horrified that the 
technological advances of capitalist 
production had been replicated in the 



Ring Lord Peter Jackson 


field of warfare, with ever more powerful 
killing machines developed, including 
nuclear weapons. Some commentators 
have seen a link between the R ing of 
Power and the world's nuclear arsenal, 
which must be destroyed rather than 
have any presence on earth. 

The books were popular among 
students and young people in the 1960s, 
many of whom were questioning the 
norms of society and expressing their 
opposition through new social 
movements, particularly the anti-war and 
nuclear free movements. 

Between 1965 and 1968,The Lord of 
the R ings sold three million copies, and 
has been a best seller ever since. Before 
the movies, 50 million copies had been 
sold in 25 languages. 

The story obviously resonates with 
people who aren't religious in the 
conventional sense, likeTolkien was.The 
books give pleasure through empathy 
with the characters, and a story that 
offers a distinctly moral vision of the 
world, a triumph of "good" over "evil". 

I n The Lord of the Rings, evil 
manifests itself through the Ring, which 
tempts and corrupts those who come in 
contact with it, and through the actions 
of Sauron's servants, the black riders, the 
ores and Gollum. 

Eventually Gandalf,A ragorn, Legolas, 
Frodo and the rest of the hobbits 
triumph, the R ing is destroyed and evil 
defeated. 

This is the basic story - but how does 
this struggle between good and evil 
relate to the real world? 

M any would say that poverty, violence 
and war are evil, that an event as terrible 
as the FI olocaust, or the dropping of 
nuclear bombs on FI iroshima and 
Nagasaki, could only be described as evil. 


I n everyday language, the use of the 
term "evil" may adequately express an 
emotional response to many horrific 
events presented nightly on TV news. 

FI owever, the concept of evil doesn't 
provide us with a very good set of ideas 
for understanding the world, and 
therefore for changing it. 

For some, evil is always with us, it's a 
part of the world and human nature.This 
is close to whatTolkien believed. From 
this idea comes the notion that human 
society and history will always be what it 
is, we will always know injustice, violence 
and war. A pessimistic conclusion. 

A nother problem with the concept of 
evil is that it is very malleable. It's open 
to different interpretations by people or 
groups with different goals and politics. 

0 utside of books or movies, the term evil 
is used by the powerful to justify actions 
which are themselves horrific. 

G eorge B ush and others in the 
current U S administration have 
repeatedly referred to the 9-11 attacks as 
evil, that 0 sama bin Laden and A I 
Q aeda are evil, that Saddam FI ussein is 
evil, a madman. Yet thousands more died 
as a result of U S attacks on A fghanistan 
and I raq than died on 9-11. W hat's the 
balance of "evil" here? 

If we're drawn into understanding 
contemporary events as battles of good 
and evil - and this is almost how the 
mainstream media portrays events - 
then we risk remaining in the dark as to 
the real forces at work. 

Tolkien wroteThe Lord of the R ings 
during World WarTwo, and there are 
echoes of the war in the books It's 
probable thatTolkien was making a 
connection between Sauron and his 
army in M ordor, and FI itler and Nazi 
G ermany. 

But to say that World WarTwo wasa 
battle of good and evil is simply false. 

I nter-imperial rivalry, a stumbling world 
economy, competition over trade and 
natural resources would provide a far 
better explanation. 

Likewise, the 9-11 attacks, and the 
subsequent U S occupation of I raq, needs 
to be understood in relation to U S 
imperialism, its backing of the I sraeli 
state, and the protection of A merican oil 
interests in the M iddle E ast - along with 
years of economic and military 
dominance of the region by Western 
countries 

A nd these factors can be explained as 
part of the logic of capitalism, of an ever 
expanding search for resources and 
profits by large companies linked to 
particular nation states 

These are the forces, resulting from 
the very structure of capitalist society, 
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culture with class 



The evil Black Riders bring death and destruction to Middle Earth. But what are the forces bringing death 
and destruction to our world? 


which we need to understand - not as 
myth but as rational analysis of events 
and their history. 

I n the latest movie,The R eturn of the 
K ing, there were uncomfortable 
parallels, for me, with the U S "war on 
terrorism".The speeches of kings 
encouraging their soldiers before battle 
recalled George Bush's televised 
speeches to the A merican people, with 
righteous language and appeals to 
nationalism used to justify the invasion 
of Iraq. 

So while the movies have been an 
enjoyable experience for many over the 
last few summers, they are guilty of 
reproducing rather than challenging 
simplistic notions of good and evil. 

The socialist tradition is based on a 
rational understanding of the world, 
about concrete proposals for action, and 
the involvement of ordinary people in 
that action, from which new solutions 
will flow. 

This alternative, centred on the self¬ 
emancipation of working class people, 
was outside the vision of Tolkien. 

Y et aspects of his vision, and his 
hatred of the destruction forces of 
capitalism, are relevant today. Which, in 
part, explains the continued popularity 
of his story. 

The Lord of the R ings movies are 
entertaining, and in their better moments 
an emotional connection is achieved. B ut 
it would be difficult to consider them 
"great art", for the reason that they 
convey ideas that cloud a revolutionary 
understanding of the world. 


'Those fat hobbits...' 


The media has pumped upThe Lord 
of the R ings trilogy in the same way 
as they hyped the A merica’sCup, 
claiming that all New Zealanders 
had a stake in the movies. While we 
might all inhabit M iddle... sorry, 
New Zealand... we can’t be 
described as a fellowship.The 
owners of top N Z companies have a 
far greater share of wealth than the 
vast majority of us workers who 
make their profits. A nd in the film 
world itself, things are little different. 
It seems that not all hobbits are 
created equal. H e might look like a 
hairy hobbit, but Peter Jackson is 
one very wealthy man, with a net 
worth of $70 million. M ind you, this 
didn't stop Jackson accepting a 
$100,000 grant from the N ew 
Zealand government, paid to his 
special effects company Weta 
Workshop, to further develop the 
technology. A n idea of J im 
A nderton, minister of economic 
development - a.k.a. minister of 
handouts to the rich. New Line, the 
U S firm that owns the movies, has 
cashed box office receipts totalling 
$1,783 million for the first two 
movies.The Return of the K ing will 
make at least half this again. O ne 
might ask how much the 1,700 
people who worked on the film got - 
camera operators, technicians, set 
builders, cooks and cleaners 
Probably not all that much. 


A n attraction for U S companies 
filming in New Zealand isthat they 
can pay actors, particularly extras, 
and other skilled film workers less 
than they would in A merica, where 
t here’s greater unionisation in the 
industry. A visiting H ollywood- 
based actor and film consultant, 

A nna Wilding, said many extras on 
The Lord of the Rings set were 
being underpaid. R iders needed for 
the battle scenes, who had to supply 
their own horses, were getting $200 
dollars a day compared to $500 a 
day in A merica. Leading actors - 
many hired for a song when they 
were unknowns - united to put 
pressure on N ew L ine to award 
them better bonuses. O n top of all 
this, there was never any risk. N ew 
L ine executive, M icheal Lynne, 
boasted to the LosA ngelesTimes 
that tax breaks in New Zealand had 
greatly reduced his firm’s risk in 
making the films. Loopholes in tax 
law would have seen over $200 
million paid out of the 
government’s tax revenue if the 
films had flopped.The loophole has 
since been closed, but pressure from 
Jackson and N ew L ine kept it open 
until after the films were finished. 

A nd the government will now be 
handing over 12.5% of the budget 
of future film projects that spend 
over $15 million in New Zealand. 

A nother idea of J im A nderton’s. 
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history of ideas 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

1913 General Strike & New Zealand’s radical tradition 


by CHRIS TROTTER 

Part 1 of a three-part series, from an address to last 
year’s Cossacks & Comrades history conference 

B EFORE SAYING a word about the Great Strike of 
1913,1 want to say something about the state of 
our nation ninety years on. 

The most important thing to note about today’s political 
landscape is the astonishing absence of the working class. 

A million workers, half of them low-paid, many of them 
working part-time, some struggling to hold down two - even 
three - jobs, and nearly three-quarters of a million without 
any form of trade union protection, have become almost 
completely invisible to the people who run this country. 

Half the working population of New Zealand has been 
unceremoniously shunted off the national stage. And the 
economic, political and social influence of organised labour 
which, just twenty years ago, was large enough to guaran¬ 
tee it a central role in the life of our nation, has become a 
pale shadow of its former strength. 

And with the theft of working class power has come a 
dark rebirth of exploitation and, in many cases, outright 
oppression. 

Workers are expected to turn up when the boss says so - 
regardless of family and recreational commitments, and 
without any hope of penal rates of pay. 

The many attendant costs of employment - clothing, foot¬ 
wear, transport, and in some unbelievable cases, even tea 
and coffee, have become the worker’s own responsibility. 

They are expected to sign confidentiality agreements 
curtailing their freedom of speech, and to piss away their 
right to personal privacy into a paper cup. 

Every morning we hear breathless accounts of the over¬ 
night fortunes of the share markets. Business reporters keep 
us abreast of the latest sales and purchases. 

At lunch time National Radio’s Rural Report keeps faith 
with the farming community. But of the silent women who 
every evening clean the offices of those same reporters we 
hear not a word. Organised labour has no reserved place in 
the state broadcaster’s schedule. 

Working people have no dedicated reporters to keep them 
up to date with the latest settlements, or the most recent 
employer outrage. We hear and see the working class only 
when a wall collapses upon it, which is, I suppose, brutally 
apt. 


Because in 1991 a wall did collapse upon New Zealand’s 
workers, burying them beneath the quick-setting concrete 
of political hostility, economic brutality, bureaucratic indif¬ 
ference, judicial malice and the cold-blooded treachery of 
trade union officialdom. 

It’s against this background of the dishonoured, the dis¬ 
enfranchised and the disowned working people of New Zea¬ 
land that I deliver this address. 

T HE PRESENT state of the New Zealand working 
class would shock to the core the men and wom¬ 
en who confronted Bill Massey and the New Zealand 
Farmers Union in 1913. 

Theirs was the most class conscious generation in New 
Zealand history. They read socialist pamphlets, socialist 
newspapers and socialist books - in some cases snapping 
up an entire consignment of socialist literature within days 
of its unloading on the wharves of the main cities. 

The Maoriland Worker, edited by Harry Holland, had a 
readership in the tens of thousands. Edward Bellamy’s uto¬ 
pian socialist novel Looking Backward sold out almost as 
soon as it reached Port Chalmers. 

The first great demonstration of working class strength 
had been the Maritime Council which, from the late 1880s, 
had been responsible for unleashing what can only be de¬ 
scribed as a tidal wave of unionisation throughout New Zea¬ 
land. 

As Beit Roth notes in his wonderful book Toil and Trou¬ 
ble: 

“New Zealand had about 3,000 members of trade unions 
in 1888, 20,000 by the end of 1889, 40,000 by mid-1889 
and, according to [Maritime Council leader] Captain Millar 
(although this is undoubtedly exaggerated) 63,000 by Oc¬ 
tober 1890.” 

This massive assertion of working class power produced 
an equal and opposite reaction among employers who, tak¬ 
ing a leaf from the unionists’ own book, banded together in 
their own “union” for mutual protection. 

It was this new Employers Federation which, with the 
tacit backing of the conservative government of the day, 
precipitated the Great Maritime Strike of 1890. 

“The unions are becoming so oppressive in their actions,” 
said a spokesperson from one of the leading freezing com¬ 
panies, “we think the present an opportune time to knock 
down the whole system for we shall never have a better 



ROGUES' GALLERY: The "Red Fed villains" as they appeared in the Otago Witness, 26 November 1913. From 
left: Pat Hickey, William Young, Harry Holland, Peter Fraser and Bob Semple. 
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Richard John Seddon, Liberal prime minister for 14 years, doing what he loved in front of a crowd - "Playing them 
like a pianner", as he put it. But Seddon's huge popularity didn't owe as much to his oratory as to his balancing 
act between classes. Under "King Dick's" reign, middle class radicals William Pember Reeves (top right) and 
Edward Tregear crafted the Industrial Conciliation & Arbitration Act, which drew unions into a state-controlled 
"partnership" with capital after workers were defeated in the 1890 Maritime Strike. 


chance.” 

The crushing of the Maritime Strike presents to the his¬ 
torian a series of themes which recur again and again 
throughout New Zealand history. Briefly, these may be set 
forth as follows: 

■ An upsurge in working class consciousness and confi¬ 
dence - expressed in the rapid growth of active trade un¬ 
ionism and socialist political organisation. 

■ A corresponding increase in upper and middle class dis¬ 
quiet - expressed in calls for and the creation of defence 
organisations by and for “the respectable classes”. 

■ The incitement by the employers (almost always with the 
overt or tacit support of the government) of a full-scale 
confrontation between the trade unions and the defence 
organisations of “the respectable classes”. 

■ The recruitment and deployment by the state of “respect¬ 
able” citizens as strike-breakers and/or law-enforcement 
officers. 

■ The crushing of working class power by the combined 
forces of the state and “the respectable classes”. 

To this list we must also add the theme of what might be 
called “political substitutionism” on the part of both class¬ 
es. This too had its birth in the year of the Maritime Strike. 

For it was in December 1890 that the Liberal Party was 
swept to victory on the votes not only of a defeated but far 
from downcast working class electorate, but also - and this 
is I believe very important - on the votes of a middle class 
stunned and far from comfortable with the level of social 
violence the crushing of the Maritime Council had necessi¬ 
tated. 

N EW ZEALANDERS as a whole, it would seem, do 
not enjoy confronting one another directly. Per¬ 
haps that is on account of our size, or because of the 
relative homogeneity of the Pakeha population. 

Whatever the cause. New Zealanders’ general disincli¬ 
nation to fight one another physically has elevated the Bal¬ 
lot Box - and the political organisation required to domi¬ 
nate it - high above all the other means of responding to 
serious social conflict. 

What would otherwise require the use of organised phys¬ 


ical force in an ever-escalating cycle of confrontations, both 
sides of the economic and social divide seek to secure 
through the kinds of legislative measures that only the con¬ 
trol of a parliamentary majority can provide. 

The Industrial Conciliation & Arbitration Act of 1894 
stands as the most enduring example of this phenomenon. 

It was the gift of conscientious middle class intellectuals 
like William Pember Reeves and Edward Tregear to the large 
and solid “middle” of the New Zealand trade union move¬ 
ment. 

Henceforth, it seemed to say, the state shall act as a neu¬ 
tral umpire between the contending classes. Sweet Reason, 
it was confidently predicted, would achieve far more for the 
working class than Brute Force. 

A CCORDINGLY, organised labour was cordially in¬ 
vited by the Liberal Party to take its place among 
the ranks of the "respectable classes". 

But the Liberal’s brave attempt at social integration could 
only work in an economy on the upswing. 

Moreover, a state in which the workman was truly worth 
his hire could not help but raise as many socio-economic 
questions as it resolved - not the least of which was how 
long it could go on underwriting the standard of living of its 
working class without, at the same time, undermining the 
profitability of its employing class? 

What William Pember Reeves and William Tregear nev¬ 
er really grasped was that, under capitalism, there are no 
“respectable classes”. The exploitation of one’s fellow hu¬ 
man beings has never been - and never will be - a “respect¬ 
able” line of country. 

By 1908 the IC&A Act, and the arbitrationist system it 
had spawned, had become a trap for all those workers not 
fortunate enough to own a trade certificate, or well-educat¬ 
ed - or well-connected - enough to get a job in the public 
service. 

• Next issue: Part 2 will include the radicalism of 
Left and Right, the mobilisation of country 
against city, the ideology of the "respectable 
classes" and the early days of the Labour Party 
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UNION STAND 

All workers, all unions, need to 
take a stand against racism. 

Nothing serves bosses in the 
workplace better than workers 
divided by race. 

Don Brash isthe ultimate 
bosses' man. First as Reserve 
Bank governor, and now as 
right-wing politician, Brash has 
backed the worst attacks on 
workers in this country's 
history while pushing tax cuts 
for the very rich. 

He knows that his core 
policies are extremely 
unpopular, and would make 
National (and Act) unelectable. 
So he needsthe racist 
scapegoat. 

If working people, and 
particularly unions, are to have 
any chance they must directly 
confront his views in the 
workplace. 

A widely circulated union 
petition, backed up by worker 
resolutions, would be a good 
start. 

■ PAT O'DEA 

Union activist, Auckland 


GRASSROOTS UNITY 

One M aori activist back from 
Waitangi said the protests 
shown on TV were just the tip 
of the iceberg. 

He said that Brash was all 
red in the face when he got up 
to speak - and looked 
terrified. Labour's Parekura 
Horomia wasalso panting, and 
looked scared. 

The activist argued that 
some Europeans are 
frightened of Maori demands 
because they think it's directed 
at them, when in fact it's 
directed at the government. 

He argued that M aori and 
Pakeha should unite at the 
grassroots against the 
government. 

Glimpsing the headline on a 
back issue of Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review - "Grassroots 
M aori-Pakeha unity can 
challenge rule of the rich” - he 
exclaimed: "That's what I'm 
talking about!" 

■ GRANT BROOKES 
Wellington 


CHILDREN'S LESSON 

Don Brash tellsusthat "in New 
Zealand we are almost devoid 
of class structure”. 

What world isthisman 
living in? Not mine, that'sfor 
sure. 

Statistics NZ tel Is us that 
35% of our children live in 
poverty. That should give him 
an inkling that there’s huge 
inequality in New Zealand. 

But no, Don blames New 
Zealand's woes on race. 

It must be hard for him to 
understand class structure 
from his lofty position among 
business politicians and his 
corporate cronies. 



Schools are rated from 
decile 1 to decile 10 to reflect 
the level of need and poverty 
in their zones. Decile 1 schools 
can be found in Remuera, 
while decile 9 and 10 schools 
can be found in South Auck¬ 
land. 

Perhaps Brash could visit a 
couple of South Auckland 
schoolsand get a lesson in 
class from the children there. 

I suspect, however, that his 
ruling classideasare so 
entrenched that anything to 
the contrary would go over his 
head. And his panama hat. 

■ ROBIN HOOD 
Auckland 


AHIPARA CEREMONY 

On 7 February I took part in 
the ceremonies at Te Oneroa a 
Tohe (90 Mile Beach) hosted by 
Te Runanga o Te Rarawa. 

The day started at 5am with 
400 people participating in the 
blessing at Ahipara of the first 
of a number of pouwhenua. 
These are to be placed on the 
foreshore as traditional 
markerssymbolising Te 
Rarawa's customary ownership 
of the foreshore and seabed 
from the north Hokianga, 
Whangape, Herekino and up 
90 M ile Beach. 

As the sun rose over a calm 
sea, kaumatua spoke of their 
iwi'sroleaskaitiaki 
(guardians), and of the 
particularly sacred nature of 
the pathway at Ahipara, the 
beginning of Te Rerenga o 
Wairua. 

The blessing wasfollowed 
by breakfast at a nearby 
marae, and then an open 
forum to debate the foreshore 
and seabed. 

The highlight came in the 
late afternoon when up to 
4,000 people joined hands in a 
line stretching from Paripari up 
the beach for some 
considerable way. 

Tangata whenua and a few 
Pakeha joined in an action 
symbolising our collective 
desire to support the 
recognition and protection of 
Maori customary rightsto the 
foreshore and seabed as being 
ultimately in all our best 
interests. 

There was a tremendous 
mood comprising a mix of 
staunch determination and 
joyful exhilaration, spurred on 
by Hone Harawira and a band 
of rangatahi racing up and 
down the beach, flags flying 


like something out of "Mad 
M ax". 

The only sour note came in 
later media coverage which 
pitted the events at Ahipara 
against the various activities at 
Waitangi, as if they somehow 
contradicted each other. 

■ SUE BRADFORD 
Green M P, Northland 


WORKSHOP DEMAND 

Racism is starting to ooze out 
from places I wouldn't have 
formerly noticed, like work 
and the tennisclub, since Don 
Brash's speech opened up the 
field for people to be more 
public about their prejudices. 

Lettersto the editor and 
opinion pollsswinging to the 
Nats are further effects of this. 

On the positive side, I've 
been told there's a rash of 
demands on a local social 
justice organisation to run 
Treaty workshops. 

One unionist has taken 
leave from her part-time job to 
work full time running these 
workshops. 

She says it’s ignorance of 
New Zealand's real history that 
the political right are playing 
on. She reports that the most 
common reaction from 
participants in the Treaty 
workshops is: "Gee, I didn't 
realise it was that bad." 

■ DON ARCHER 
Christchurch 


THE SHARK 

The Brash Roadshow arrived in 
Rotorua recently. 

About 100 turned out at 
the city focus meeting, mostly 
National supporters, but a 
good few Maori too. 

Brash was his usual boring, 
nervous and distracted self. He 
gave us all the usual stuff 
about treating everybody the 
same, based on need not race. 

There was fairly constant 
heckling from Annette Sykes, 
Paul Blair and several other 
local activists. 

One kaumatua complained 
that the audience wasfull of 
rednecks 

Another yelled out: 

" Honour the Treaty!" 

Brash said no-one knows 
what the" pricipies of the 
Treaty" are - and then set 
about explaining them. 

Someone else suggested 
that he should read the Treaty. 

One heckler asked him 
about his salary of $400,000 
when he was Reserve Bank 
governor. "Was it based on 
need?" 

Maori are boiling with rage 
about plansto extinguish 
M aori title to the seabed and 
foreshore - which local and 
overseas big business 
desperately want to exploit. 

Customary title and the 
Treaty are obstacles to their 
aims, and Brash istheir 


spokesman. 

As he quickly left the city 
focus, I was reminded of a 
saying byTe Kaponga Dewes 
about a meeting between a 
kahawai and a shark. 

The kahawai knew exactly 
what was meant when the 
shark asked if the two could be 
one. 

■ BERNIE HORN FECK 
Rotorua 


MABO SIMILARITY 

A former Aucklander now 
living in Queensland wrote to 
the local paper about 
Australia's national day: 

"It isvery patriotic and 
positive, not a hint of Maori- 
style nonsense anywhere." 

In Australia, the history and 
culture of the Aborigines has 
been largely destroyed. There 
are those in New Zealand who 
would support a similar fate 
for Maori. 

The Australian Supreme 
Court's Mabo decision ruled 
that Aborigines had a right to 
ownership over large areas of 
land. It was abrogated by the 
Australian government, 
pressured by powerful mining 
and pastoral interests. 

The similarity to the Labour 
govern ment’sforeshore and 
seabed legislation is obvious. 

While demandsfor social 
justice are likely to cause sharp 
divisions in society, this doesn't 
mean the demands are invalid 
and should be abandoned. 

We need to honestly discuss 
this controversial issue and 
develop understanding of, and 
respect for, the mana of the 
Maori people. 

■ GEORGE JONES 
Bay of Plenty 


MUSLIMS & MAORI 

The Dutch government has 
joined the global witchhunt oF 
refugees and asylum seekers. 

They plan to send back 
26,000 asylum seekers within 
three years. Only 2,334 will be 
granted permission to remain 
in Holland. 

This goes hand-in-hand 
with the racism which is 
growing by the day. 

Expressions such as "Damn 
M oroccans", " Backward 
Muslims", "Punish them" and 
"Close Muslim schools" are 
quite common in Holland 
these days. 

This would have been 
inconceivable ten or fifteen 
years ago in what was a very 
tolerant society. 

The iI Is of capitalism are 
blamed on a minority group of 
Muslims, and in particular 
Moroccans. 

Before the Second World 
War, it was the Jews who were 
blamed forthe failures of the 
ruling classto provide a decent 
life for everyone. 

It's not possible to blame 
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thejewsagain, so thistime 
Muslims are the main target. 

Unfortunately, the same is 
happening in Aotearoa. Maori 
are the scapegoats, thanks to 
the media who daily poison 
people's minds. 

The media don't openly 
attack minorities, but go about 
in a more subtle way. 

It's our duty to expose the 
lies and half-truths of the 
media, and not allow them to 
divide working class people. 

■ TONY SNELLING-BERG 
Tauranga 

NGATI PAOA 

Here are some facts about the 
history of the Ngati Paoa tribe. 

They were the first tribe to 
settle in Auckland/Tamaki 
Makau-Rau, in an area that 
stretched from Whangaparaoa 
Peninsula to the Hunua ranges. 

They numbered tens of 
thousands, making them the 
largest tribe in New Zealand/ 
Aotearoa. 

In 1821, the British 
government used a divide-and- 
rule policy to remove Ngati 
Paoa from Auckland. They 
armed 2,000 Nga Puhi warriors 
with muskets, who then set off 
on foot from the Bay of Islands 
to invade Auckland. 

Nga Puhi are a tribe from 
the far north and, back then, 
were an enemy of Ngati Paoa. 

Nga Puhi massacred 
thousands of men, women and 
children from Ngati Paoa, 
almost wiping them out. 

Armed with spears and patu 
(clubs) the Ngati Paoa were no 
match against Nga Puhi. 

The few remaining survivors 
fled south to receive refuge 
with the Waikato tribes. 

Their homelands, now 
vacant, were soon occupied by 
the Ngati Whatua. 

When the British arrived to 
find them on the land, the 
colonists forced them to move 
onto the site at Bastion Point. 

A few Ngati Paoa survivers 
returned to the Hunua ranges 
and Waiheke Island. 

The authorities have not 
told grassroots Pakeha and 
Maorisabout thishistory. 

I thank my mother, who is 
from the Ngati Paoa, for 
sharing her knowledge with 
me. I hope it can also help 
enlighten othersabout the 
true history of Auckland/ 
Tamaki Makau-Rau and its 
people. 

■ SAM QUAYLE 
Auckland 


NURSES SIGN 

30 nurses at Grey Base Hospital 
signed a petition calling on the 
government to keep the Grey 
Valley schools going unless 
each community decided 
otherwise. 

Many nurses, who also live 
these small communities on 



the West Coast, recognise that 
health and education are 
tightly linked, and that school 
closures disregard community 
needs. 

Children forced to bus long 
hoursto school don't learn 
when they're tired. 

The local Labour M P, 
Damien O'Conner, has stood 
meekly by and allowed thisto 
happen - just ashe'sallowing 
Ahmed Zaoui to rot in prison. 

The nurses union and the 
Council of Trade Unionsare 
ideal vehiclesto criticise the 
government. Nurses need to 
make themselves heard if they 
want to save their 
communities and their schools. 

Labour must be given the 
message. 

■ KYLE WEBSTER 
Greymouth 


MECA SHIFT 

My union isASTE which covers 
polytech tutors. We recently 
voted for a multi-employer 
collective agreement (MECA) 
between a group of six North 
Island polytechs, including 
Northland Polytech where I 
work. 

The vote across sites was 
overwhelmingly in favour of 
the MECA. 

ASTE's national president 
made the trip up to Whangarei 
specially to tell us how 
wonderful our branch had 
been for taking three days of 
strike action at the end of last 
year. 

Other sites went out for 
one or two days. 

There was an 

acknowledgment, which is 
true, that ASTE's Northland 
branch had played a leading 
role in stiffening the resolve of 
workers at other polytechs, 
and in getting the polytech 
managements to agree to 
what they did. 

However, the union officials 
were still worried about the 
0% pay rise being offered for 
2003 at Northland - how much 
is that backdated? Other sites 
got between 1% and 3%. 

But the extra workload of 
34 to 36 duty hours conceded 
by the union won't now apply 
to us until next year, when we 
get a further 1% pay rise, on 
top of the 2% we’ll be getting 
for 2004. 

We were being sweet- 


talked a little, so that we'd 
accept this unpalatable portion 
of the deal. 

Next time we go into 
negotiations, ASTE officials 
assured us, we'd be trying to 
achieve the same pay scales 
across sites. 

"Next time it will be just 
about pay/' they promised. 

I think that, among 
workers, there's the realisation 
that we're going to be in a 
stronger position to fight 
another day. 

There were some 
encouraging comments at the 
meeting about the possibility 
of closer connections between 
staff of different polytechs, in 
terms of teaching departments 
and solidarity. 

In a way, people are 
starting to see the possibilities 
for the MECA in a more 
concrete way than when we 
first voted to pursue it 18 
months ago. Then it wasa lot 
more top-down. 

The union leaders have 
been making a lot of the "long 
tough negotiations" - 23 days 
face-to-face, lasting about a 
year overall. But the fact is 
members should have been 
brought into the picture much 
earlier, and strike action taken. 

Instead, that option wasn't 
taken until the end of the year, 
when there were only two 
weeks of class time left, which 
restricted the potential of 
ongoing strike action. And the 
polytechs knew that. 

All in all, though, it'sgood 
to be in a MECA, and I voted 
for the deal put forward. It 
was abundantly clear that the 
polytech bosses really didn't 
want the M ECA at all - so it 
has to be good! 

The duty hours are 
important, but it’sthe class 
time in front of students that is 
the real issue for staff. There 
was no movement on that, 
which is what the polytechs 
had wanted. They will no 
doubt try again. 

But if they do, they will 
have a real fight on their 
hands. 

One thing that’scome out 
of the dispute isthat staff - 
myself included - are trying to 
work to rule, so that 36 duty 
hours will be just that. 

Because of the ill-feeling 
between staff and 
management at Northland 
Polytech, built up over a long 
period of time, there’s much 
less willingnessto work hours 
beyond what we actually get 
paid for. This represents a shift 
in consciousness among 
workers. 

And with a collective 
agreement now in place across 
six polytechs, as workers we 
have a lot more power to fight 
for those thingsthat are 
important to quality 
education. 

■ VAUGHAN GUNSON 
Whangarei 


NO CONSULTATION 

I’ve been a seasonal worker at 
the University of Canterbury 
Library for eleven years. 

During February-November, 
the university "year", I’ve 
worked about ten hours per 
week. 

Although all my hours were 
outside normal working hours, 

I didn't receive penal rates or 
most of the other benefits that 
permanent university workers 
are entitled to. 

2003 was the first year that 
seasonal staff were on the 
university general staff 
collective employment 
contract. 

The practice of the library 
has been that existing staff 
have a prior right to 
engagement the following 
year. I have on file a letter, 
written by the University 
Library M anager, the boss of 
my boss, to that effect. 

At the end of last year my 
boss, the Sciences & 
Engineering Library Manager, 
decided to disregard this 
practice and re-advertise my 
job and those of all my co¬ 
workers. There was no 
consultation with either staff 
or union about thisdecision. 

I then approached my AUS 
union for assistance. But the 
boss decided to ignore AUS 
advice to stop the 
advertisement and to re¬ 
appoint 2003 seasonal staff. 

I decided to re-apply for the 
job, which should have been 
mine by right. I found out on 
13 February that my fixed-term 
contract with the library was 
not renewed. 

Currently, AUS are in 
negotiation with university 
human resource managers 
about reinstating me. 

■ DARREN KEM P 
Christchurch 


OFFICIAL BAN 

New Zealand's largest union, 
the Engineering, Printing & 
Manufacturing Union (50,000 
members), called a mass 
meeting in Auckland over the 
Metals collective. 

About 400 workers turned 
out. 

Tony Haines, a former 
delegate for the EPM U, and 
myself distributed Socialist 
Worker leaflets advertising the 
Global Protest on 20 March 
against the war of occupation 
in Iraq. 

Workers were keen to get 
our leaflet and discuss the 
issues. But the EPM U’s paid 
officials weren't at all keen on 
our activity. 

We were approached by an 
official and told to stop 
handing out the leaflets. 

We said we were there to 
raise with workers why they 
should support the 
international anti-war protests. 

We were then told by the 
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EPM U official that we were on 
private property and should 
leave. 

After further discussion, 
while workers stood around 
listening, we were offered a 
compromise by the official. We 
could hand out the leaflets at 
the end of the meeting, he 
said. 

We accepted this 
compromise so that a diversion 
wasn't created that would 
prevent us approaching the 
workers. 

It wasclearthe union 
leadership didn't want us 
talking to workers before the 
meeting. 

Workers had been receptive 
on many levels. This was 
confirmed when they came out 
of the meeting. They sought 
out the leaflet. Some took 
extras back to their work 
places. 

Some said they would 
attend the Auckland anti-war 
rally on the 20th. 

■ LEN PARKER 
Auckland 

HAPPY TIME 

The Big Day Out 2004 was a 
real success, a happy time. The 
music was good, a great choice 
of bandsfor all. 

For me, it was bands such as 
The Mint Chicks, Kings of Leon 
and The Darkness who 
represent a new vibrancy in 
music that hasn't been around 
for some time. 

But the real success of the 
BDO was the crowd, and its 
collective desire to escape, and 
be as each wished for the day. 

The one scuffle was sorted 
out by the crowd. The only 
aggressive person I 
encountered was a policeman, 
and I only asked him if he had 
had a good day out. 

There was a diversity of 
people's clothes, many self- 
made and very colourful. Peace 
signs and groovy designs were 
in, labelsout. 

And the willingnessof 
strangersto sit and talk in this 
atmosphere, of their dreams of 
a different world, was 
inspiring. 

I can only conclude that on 
this day, even though we had 
to pay for the privilege, we 
could leave all the mentally 
disturbing realities of 
capitalism at the gate, 
bringing in our own colourful 
created alternatives. 

Two home-made shirts I saw 
were: "Don’t Bomb Baghdad, 
Bomb Bush Instead", "There's 
Too Many Clowns, But Not 
Enough Circuses". 

Several young musicians I 
listened to were enthused with 
the idea of small weekend 
festivals in the country, so the 
promoters could also be 
excluded. 

Bring it on I say. 

■ WAYNE REID 
Whangarei 


SOCIAL FORUM 

I attended the World Social 
Forum in M umbai and it was 
truly an amazing experience. 
The atmosphere was electric. 

When we walked around 
M umbai with our WSF passes 
on, local people asked us 
about the issues being 
discussed. 

Many were intrigued to 
hear that, just as there was an 
Indian group protesting forced 
evictions, there are people in 
Britain who face forced 
eviction too. 

They had heard that not 
only was "the standard of 
living much higher" in Britain, 
but many of the problems 
which faced Indian society 
were simply not present. 

When I explained that many 
of the WSF delegates were 
facing similar struggles in their 
own countries, they were 
totally astounded and eager to 
get details of how to register 
for the following day! 

It was apparent that a large 
percentage of local people 
were aware of globalisation's 
effects on the world, and they 
were also anti-war and pro¬ 
socialism. 

One of the most popular 
chantsamongst Indian groups 
at the WSF was “ up up 
Socialism, down down 
Capitalism!" 

A highlight was the General 
Assembly of the global anti¬ 
war movement. We talked 
about events being planned 
for 20 March, the anniversary 
of the Iraq war, and it was 
unanimously agreed to make 
thisa day of global potest. 

The WSF ended with a 
35,000-strong rally on 21 
January. We chanted in Flindi, 
English and Italian plusa 
whole host of other languages. 

The slogan for the WSF was 
"Another world is possible", 
and marching together it truly 
felt like it! 

I had a brilliant experience 
and am already saving up for 
the WSF in Porto Allegre next 
year! 

■ HANNAH COLEMAN 
Socialist Workers Party, 

London 


MORE RESPECT 

Over 1,200 anti-war activists, 
socialists, trade unionists and 
muslim rights campaigners 
packed out a London hall on 
25 January to found Respect, 
an electoral alternative to Tony 
Blair's New Labour. 

Hundreds more crammed 
ante-chambers to listen to a 
broadcast of the proceedings. 

"There's a crisis of 
representation in British 
politics", said Nick Wrack, chair 
of the Socialist Alliance, in an 
opening address. "Who in 
parliament represents the 
millions who marched against 
the illegal war in 2003?" 


Last year's massive protests 
against Bush and Blair's war in 
Iraq were the biggest protests 
in British history. 

Two million marched in 
London, with pollsshowing 
millions more at home 
supported them. 

Despite this groundswell of 
opposition, few voices in 
parliament were raised to 
oppose the war. 

Last October, Labour bosses 
sent their MPsa strong 
message to toe the line by 
expelling Glasgow M P George 
Galloway on trumped-up 
chargesof "bringing the 
Labour Party into disrepute". 

An outspoken critic of 
military action against Iraq, 
Galloway has long been a 
thorn in the Blairite 
leadership's side. 

The renegade M P was the 
headline speaker at the 
Respect meeting. In a fiery 
address, Galloway said the 
time had come to "take the 
battle against Tony Blair's war¬ 
mongering to the ballot box". 

He vowed to turn J une's 
European Parliament elections 
into a referendum on "Bush, 
Blair, privatisation and the 
war". 

Galloway proposed that the 
new electoral coalition adopt 
the name RESPECT, standing 
for Respect, Equality, Socialism, 
Peace, the Environment and 
Trade Unions. 

Other speakers agreed the 
time had come to mount a 
new electoral challenge to 
New Labour. 

Lindsey German, convenor 
of Stop the War Coalition, said 
the Socialist Alliance had made 
a good start in building a left 
alternative at the ballot box. 
But now the time had come to 
broaden out and draw in the 
masses of people radicalised by 
the anti-war movement, many 
from the M uslim community. 

Among the activists in the 
hall, "unity" wasthe 
buzzword. 

Radical union leader Mark 
Serwotka received some of the 
loudest cheers when he called 
on the left to put aside their 
differencesto "light a fuse 
under New Labour". 

A handful of speakers 
claimed that the new 
coalition’sfounding 
declaration wasn't radical 
enough. 

Stop the War Coalition co¬ 
founder John Rees responded 
that "one step of real progress 
is worth a thousand 
manifestos". 

An 18-person steering 
committee was elected. 

Respect aimsto raise a 
million poundsto fight the 
European elections. 

■ SIM ONE TILLER 

Socialist Workers Party, London 


PARTY LINE 


Political 

coalition 

The stunning impact of 
Don Brash’s race 
politics lends urgency 
to the process of 
uniting the non¬ 
sectarian radical left 
into one polical 
coalition around a 
broad grassroots 
programme. 

Only with a 
combined "voice” will 
the radical left be 
heard above the din of 
the mainstream row 
over"M aori privilege” 
and "one nation” and 
so on. 

The pull of Brash’s 
"one law for all” 
among many grassroots 
people points to the 
intensity of their 
discontent.A broad 
radical coalition will be 
more successful 
tapping into that 
discontent than a 
welter of smaller, 
competing groups. 

We must unite 
around a common 
message that class 
privilege, not "M aori 
privilege”, is 
responsible for the 
social exclusion of 
grassroots people.This 
is a defining issue for 
the NZ left. 

Of course, each left 
group must retain 
independence of action 
in areas where it 
disagrees with other 
group&That's why a 
looser coalition, rather 
than a strict party, 
looks to be the best 
form to get a wide 
range of leftists 
working together 
around the things we 
do agree on. 

It’s important to 
look for opportunities 
in each locality for 
leftists to extend their 
co-operation. For 
instance, how about 
holding ajoint forum 
on Brash's race politics, 
and spin off a common 
leaflet from the 
discussion? 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@hug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@iotmail.com 


★ TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@dear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs- use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

I-1 

Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. j 

□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 1 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker ® 


NAME. PHONE. 


EMAIL. 

ADDRESS. 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 


rnone: txw- zsyese- 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


NEW WEB ADDRESS: 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 

www.socialist-worker.orq/ 


Socialist Worker 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers' state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


L 
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NZ-wide fast food union drive 

VOLUNTEER 

ORGANISERS 

WANTED 


by GRANT MORGAN 

The Unite workers union is launching 
a NZ-wide unionisation drive of 
multinational food chains. 

Over the first weekend in April, 
Unite will approach 16,000 workers at 
440 McDonalds, KFC, Burger King, 
Wendys, Pizza Hut and Starbucks 
outlets around the country. 

More than half the sites are in 
Auckland. 

"We're going after the multina¬ 
tionals with a reputation for low 


wages and big profits," said Unite 
secretary Matt McCarten. 

It's been a very long time since 
New Zealand saw a union drive on 
this scale. This exciting initiative 
should be supported by every left¬ 
winger, every union activist. 

The union needs 120 volunteer 
organisers Can you help? 

■ WHEN Friday to Sunday 2-4 April 

■ WHERE Everywhere 

• Phone Kathryn (09) 361 6990 
for details on how to help. 


JOINING UPTO UNITE 

About 100 low-paid, casual workers 
have been joining Unite in Auckland 
every week this year. M ike Treen says 
workersarejoining because they 
feel "ripped off and powerless”. 
Kathryn Tucker says a minority 
"thought joining a union meant 
going on strike, and they were 
excited about it". Matt McCarten 
wants job committees started 
everywhere so THAT workers' self¬ 
organisation is "institutionalised". 


bleed like we do’ 


‘They 

by GRANT BROOKES 
NZNO delegate 

Voting was under way on a pay 
offer to nurses in the Lower 
North Island asSocialistWork- 
er M onthly R eview went to 
press 

If the deal is rejected, 4,000 
nurses will walk off thejobfor 
three 8-hour strikes 

The Lower North Island 
negotiations are part of a push 
by the nurses' union, NZNO, 
for a return to a single, nation¬ 
al agreement and for "fair pay" 
for the 20,000 nurses working 
in the public health system. 

I n the last two years, NZNO 
has brought together 23 sepa¬ 
rate employment agreements 
into seven regional M ulti-E m- 
ployer Collective A greements 
(MECAs). 

U nion members have over¬ 
whelmingly backed a strategy 
to get pay rates in each M ECA 
uptoAuckland rates (the high¬ 
est in the country) and then to 
initiate bargaining nationally 


in July this year. 

But the nurses' campaign 
also has wider political signifi¬ 
cance. 

Polls show huge grassroots 
dissatisfaction with Labour. 

National has been able to 
benefit from this dissatisfaction 
and turn it against Maori be¬ 
cause there's no massfightback 
against Labour by workers 

Most union leaders have 
backed the Labour govern¬ 
ment rather than express work¬ 
ers' growing anger. 

The racist backlash whipped 
up by N ational has turned the 
blame for crumbling health 
services onto supposed special 
treatment for M aori. 

But NZNO leaders are plac¬ 
ing the blame where it really 
lies - underfunding - and are 
demanding a big cash injection 
in this year's budget to rebuild 
public health services. 

They want $200 million to 
give "fair pay" to all nurses in 
the public system and "safe 
staffing" levels so that nurses 



Wellington NZNO delegate 
convenor Carol McCord 


addresses "fair pay" rally 
at parliament, November 


are no longer forced to look 
after more and more patients 

Large-scale industrial ac¬ 
tion for more money would 
draw howls of disapproval 
from National and help to ex¬ 
pose Brash's real agenda of 
entrenching privilege for the 
rich. 

Despite a 98% vote in fa¬ 


vour of industrial action, the 
Lower North Island negotiat¬ 
ing team called off a strike 
planned for 13 February. 

The deal being voted on still 
falls short of Auckland pay 
rates - especially for low paid 
nurse aides and health care as¬ 
sistants Penal rates would also 
be cut. 

I n private, some NZNO of¬ 
ficials recommended rejection 
of the deal. 

But negotiator I rene R u- 
dolph told a big stopwork 
meeting at Wellington H ospi- 
tal that it might be the best we 
could get."You can'tgetblood 
out of a stone," she argued. 

The reply of one nurse, who 
didn't want to be named, ex¬ 
pressed the mood of many: 
"The employer is not a stone. 
They bleed like we do." 

Nurses are not powerless. 
Simply serving notice of a 
strike on 13 February, even 
though it was later withdrawn, 
forced the employers to im¬ 
prove their offer. 
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